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You get a better price 
for the steers you sell 


| because they move 





so fast to those 


who buy! 





Only seven days is all it usually takes for the steers you sell to Armour 
to be dressed, chilled and shipped to the markets where prices are best 
. . . Sometimes as much as 1,500 to 2,000 miles away. 


Yes, the steers that Armour buys often are headed for an Armour 
sales branch within 24 hours. As soon as the car is dispatched, infor- 
mation on the weights and grades is wired ahead to the sales branch. 
The chances are that Armour salesmen have sold your steers even be- 
fore they arrive. 


Frequently Armour changes. the shipment’s destination while en 
route, so your steers arrive at the strongest possible market in the best 
possible condition. For with beef, as with all fresh meat, time is money. 
If much time is lost the meat loses ‘bloom’ and value. 


This remarkable teamwork of Armour packing plants, Armour 
sales branches, and retail dealers helps prevent pile-up or waste—helps 
you get a better price for the steers you sell because they move so fast 
to those who buy. 


P.S. If you're buying meat for your table, instead of selling it for 


someone else’s, know how to tell a really good piece of beef? Just look 
for the Armour brands—Armour Star, Banner or Crescent. 
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PLAN AHEAD TO PROTECT YOUR PROFITS WITH A 


Practical Program of Prevention! 


Complete Blackleg Protection! 


“It is difficult to distinguish between the 
swellings of blackleg and those of malig- 
nant edema’’, so says U.S.D.A. Bulletin 
1935. Clostridium Chauvei is the causa- 
tive organism of blackleg. Clostridium 
Septicus is the causitive organism of 
malignant edema. 

Immunity against both is obtained by 
a single dose of 

FRANKLIN ‘CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


which combines a full dose for blackleg 
with a full dose for malignant edema— 
and at no additional cost over the black- 
leg product alone. \ 

Franklin gives you double protection 
and double value. 


Guard Against Shipping Fever! 

Spring vaccinating should include a 
precautionary dose for Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia to be supplemented by a second 
dose in the fall. Use 

FRANKLIN CORYNEBACTERIUM 

PASTEURELLA BACTERIN 

Many years of extensive use has proven 
the value of this scientific combination 
product. Full explanation is given on 
pages 9, 10 and 11 of Franklin Catalog. 


Calf Scours 


The infectious type usually responds 
promptly to the treatment centering in 
FRANKLIN SULFATAN BOLUSES 
These provide the bacterial inhibiting ac- 
tion as well as the needed astringent ac- 
tion. For calves, lambs and foals. Com- 


plete treatment described on page 44 of 
catalog. 


CALVING TIME NEEDS 


Every calf counts these days. Be prepared to 
protect both calf and cow. 


FRANKLIN UTERINE CAPSULES 
Inhibits bacterial growth and aids removal of 
retained placenta. 
FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 
Effective treatment for Calf Pneumonia, Calf 
Diphtheria, Shipping Fever and Foot Rot. Also 
treats metritis and other infections encountered 


after calving. In two convenient forms: TRI-SULFA 
SOLUTION and TRI-SULFA BOLUSES. 


DEHORN EARLY 


Franklin Tube Dehorners do a clean, quick job 
with minimum of pain and wound. . . . Apply 
FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER for quick healing. 


FRANKLIN DEHORNING PASTE, a successful 
caustic method, effective and inexpensive. 


IMPORTANT 


NEW ITEMS 
in 1951 Catalog, 
now being dis- 
tributed. Be sure 

to get your 
FREE COPY 


Infectious Abortion in Cattle 

Recommended procedure includes a 
dose of FRANKLIN BRUCELLA ABOR- 
TUS VACCINE. Produced from famous 
strain No. 19. Unsurpassed for purity and 
potency. See pages 12 and 13 of catalog. 


SEND TODAY for name of nearest dealer and free copy of the latest Franklin Catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


‘Denver Wichita Kansas City Amarillo Alliance Port Worth Salt Lake City 
w North Portland EI Paso Los Angeles Marfa Billings Calgary 

















































NEWLY DISCOVERED 


KILLING ACTION: 


In addition to the paralytic 
killing action of rotenone, Rote- 
Nox possesses an enzymatic or 
anti-biotic toxicity that literally 
causes cattle grub to disintegrate. 
Both are non-toxic to warm 
blooded humans or animals. SAFE 
for you to use! 











CONTROL carttLe Grus, 


LICE, TICKS, MITES 


lution without agitation! Does not require high pressure spray application! 
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Used for the past five years by tens of thousands of the Nation’s leading livestock 
producers, Rotenox has conclusively demonstrated its superiority over ordinary Rotenone 
dusts or sprays in the control of cattle grub (wolves, warbles), lice, ticks and sarcoptic 
mange mites. In addition, it offers many outstanding advantages in use and application. 


Easier and faster to mix! Goes into solution without aid of wetting agents! Stays in so- 


In addition, wetting, spreading and 
penetrating agents in Rotenox bring real 
economy... enable you to spray animanls 
with 13 less material. This, plus reduced 
prices just announced on Rotenox cuts 
spray cost in half. 


SPRAY COST as low 


as 3c to 5¢ per head 


One gallon makes 160 gallons of spray, enough 
for 160 to 240 head of cattle. DILUTES up 
1-320 for lice, 1-640 for sheep ticks. 


this “FREE TRIAL OFFER” 


To prove to you the amazing superiority of Ro- 
tenox, we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. 
Just mail coupon below. 


The FARNAM Company 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Dept. 703 


Please send details of “Trial Offer” on Rotenox and “Stock-Pest Manual” FREE. 
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| and the black markets of five years 


IT’S FOR ALL CATTLEMEN— 
Since reading the articles by Stephen 
Hart in the October and December jg. 
sues of the South Dakota Stock Grower, 
I have decided that your organization | 
is not for the big cattlemen only but 
is worthwhile for small operators like | 
myself.—L. O. Rickenbach, Fall River 
County, S. D. 


ENCORE FOR A MISTAKE.—Pretty 
rough winter here so far (Jan. 5) 





’ 


ings. No more cattle on feed than usual, 
Cattle doing well but taking about third 
more grain to do the job, as our com 
growing season of 1950 was a poor 
one, We are all wondering how far we | 
are from price ceilings and _ subsidies 


ago. Thought mistakes like that hap- 
pened only once in a lifetime. 

Keep up your good work. Certainly 
do enjoy your magazine and your mid- 
monthly Cow Business is helping us in 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Wyo. 
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man, N. D.; Sylvan Friedman, Nachez, La. 

Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 

Assistant Executive Secretary—Radford Hall, 
Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager — Calvin L. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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A LAST MINUTE ATTEMPT at warding off impractical controls on meat was made in a 
telegram sent to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson by 21 groups representing cattle- 
men, packers, farmers, grocers and distributors. These groups, meeting in Chicago, said 
that controls are "neither feasible nor practical" and would not help stabilize the 
economy and that "price ceilings imposed now will have the effect of decreasing live- 
stock production which will become increasingly acute two to five years hence, at a 
time when the need for meat probably will be much greater than now." The American 
National called the meeting. 


INSTEAD OF CONTROLS, the groups urged (1) increased livestock production, which 
the stockmen and farmer representatives were certain could be obtained if hampering con- 
trols are not imposed; (2) pay-as-you-go tax policy; (3) a sound fiscal and monetary 
policy. 


SIGNERS of the telegram included the American National, Texas and Southwestern cat- 
tle association, Kansas livestock association, American Farm Bureau, American Meat 
Institute, purebred and beef breed associations, National Livestock Exchange, order buy- 
ers group, Stockyards association, retail grocers association, National Wool Growers, 
National Lamb Feeders, National Livestock Producers, Independent Livestock Marketing 
group, Independent. Meat Packers organization and Western States Meat Packers Association. 


_THE POSITION was taken, the groups said, after four months of conferences with 
officials. They had recognized the need for stabilization but at. the same time 
realized the need for increased production of meat. "It is our sincere, honest judg- 
ment that these ends cannot be accomplished by direct controls, price ceilings, ration- 
ing or substitutes," the groups said. 


PRICE CONTROLS, however have been slapped on now. Details are few and far between, 
but evidently rationing is not in the picture for meat and specific talk of rollback on 
meat is not heard. Hides, however, were rolled back about 15 per cent. 


CATTLE FEEDING in both the Corn Belt and the West is on a large scale this year and 
for the country as a whole is at an all-time high. 3,528,000 cattle and calves were 
on feed in the Corn Belt on Jan. 1; 1,044,000 in the western states. It is interesting 
to note that this latter figure has grown fairly regularly each year from the 772,000 
animals on feed in the West in 1945. In the West, California is top feeding state with 
248,000 animals. Colorado is next with 211,000. Texas ranks third with 177,000. 

In the Corn Belt, Iowa of course feeds the largest number--974,000 on Jan. l. 


POPULATION estimates by the Department of Agriculture indicate that only one out of 
eight Americans will be living on farms 25 years from now. Slightly less than one 
out of five persons live on farms today and back in 1910 one out of three lived on 
farms. The forecast is a projection of past trends. If the decline continues, farm 
population by 1975 would be reduced to about 12 per cent of the prospective population. 
About 18 per cent of the American people are living on farms now. . . A California re- 
port says that for the first time since World War II migrant workers are heading out 
to look for war work. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT ACT will expire June 12, 1951 under present law, and therefore 
Secretary of State Acheson asked Congress to renew the 17-year-old law for another 
three years. He said that when the present tariff-cutting conference at Torquay, 
England, is over, there will be no more large-scale tariff talks for another three 
years. The American National in San Francisco asked that Congress not permit lowering 
of tariffs to a point that might endanger American labor, industry or agriculture. 


NEW ZEALAND Meat Producers Board will send 10,000,000 pounds of meat to the United 
States and Canada on a trial basis in late January or early February, looking toward 
& permanent meat trade with North America, we read in National Provisioner. 
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Lederle Veterinary Biologicals Are 
Prepared Under the Same Standards 
That Made 


oderle 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN HUMAN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Lederle’s reputation for producing superior biological prod- 
ucts in the fields of human and veterinary medicine is built 
on the skill, care and vigilance exercised to maintain the high- 
est production standards. That reputation’is your guarantee 
of reliable protection against preventable diseases.when the 
following Lederle products are used: 


ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 (CARBOzOOo* ) Lederle for 
protection against anthrax in cattle. 


BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum- 
Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle for protection against 
both blackleg and shipping fever. 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for pro- 
tection against uncomplicated blackleg. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) 
Lederle for protection against shipping fever. 


BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle to 
increase resistance against brucellosis. 


Low in cost, these quality products are unsurpassed for 
safety, uniformity and effectiveness. 


For best management practices and disease-control pro- 
cedures, consult your veterinarian. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Gunamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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More Beef 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN OF NE- 
vada, in a telegram to Secretary of 

the Interior Oscar Chapman, has sug- 
gested increased use of the public do- 
main for grazing because, he said, the 
“public domain is the mother-source of 
beef, mutton, lamb and wool,” and in- 
creased supplies of these will help in 


our emergency. 


Mr. Chapman answered that there 
was a possibility of increased use on 
ranges not “obligated or over-obligated” 
and that he would advise his range 
managers to increase the use of the 
public domain to the fullest extent. 

This exchange of correspondence 
shows a proper concern for our needs 
on the part of the senator and a re- 
sponsive and practical attitude on the 
part of Secretary Chapman. Senator 
McCarran said he did run into complaints 
from fish and wildlife people when the 
communications were made public, even 
though wildlife has been increasing on 
the public ranges while domestic live- 
stock has been decreasing. 

The suggestion called only for in- 
creased use of public domain lands. 
What if a similar request were to be 
made to the Forest Service? Would the 
secretary of agriculture cooperate? 
Would the wildlife people complain even 
more bitterly about the domestic live- 
stock on the forests even though there 
the wildlife has increased immensely ? 
If you want to know how much, look at 


this figure: Increase in antelope, deer 
and elk in 30 years, 225 per cent. 

During that period of 30 years 50 per 
cent of the domestic livestock has been 
taken off the forests. And still the re- 
duction on the forests goes on—sup- 
posedly for the protection of the ranges 
. . . but what about the policy of let- 
ting the game numbers increase to 
such an extent and at the same time 
leaving unharvested tremendous yields 
of grass under the new policy of the 
Forest Service? 

Is it too much to hope that a plea 
for full use of the forests by the live- 
stock industry during this emergency 
would be heeded when meat and fiber 
will now be required in_ increasing 
quantities? The industry should, how- 
ever, immediately be granted a mora- 
torium on further reductions, for the 
duration of the emergency and pending 
the time when a basic, practical policy in 
line with the one recently proposed by 
the industry is enacted into law. 


The Lame Ducks 


We name no names and point no fin- 
ger—the daily press of the nation has 
already done a pretty good job of that 
for us—but you can’t help but notice 
how many lame ducks are still having 
their day, despite defeats by the voters 
at the polls. Repudiated by the public, 
they are finding their way back to jobs 
through appointments not based on 
ability but on favoritsm. 


Fire Hazard 


RELEASE SENT OUT BY THE 

Forest Service Jan. 22 says that 
more acreage was burned on the national 
forests in 1950 than in the previous year, 
although fires were fewer. 


The Forest Service goes on to explain 
that in California and in the Southwest 
extremely bad burning conditions exist- 
ed, and made it difficult to bring the 
fires under control. 


Whatever further explanation might 
be given for this increase in fire dam- 
age, it certainly points to what is in- 
evitable under the policy of the Forest 
Service to decrease grazing of domestic 
livestock so that most of the grass may 
be left standing. This is bound to in- 
crease fire hazards and bring on larger 
fires. 


In California, the Forest Service has 
discouraged the burning of brush, fear- 
ing erosion. It has taken the state offi- 
cials to show how wrong this policy has 
been. It has meant damage to land and 
homes, with the heavy brush taking up 
the water, drying up and then standing 
there as explosive tinder. 

Stockmen should read the reprint of 
the talk made at San Francisco by Dr. 
G. H. Hart of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, on the subject of brush 
burning. 

It should not be forgotten that one 
big fire can do more damage to land 
than any amount of overgrazing could 
ever do. 





Registrants at American National Convention 


All cattlemen, whether they them- 
selves attended the San Francisco con- 
vention or not, are probably interested 
in the registration list, which the Pro- 
DUCER is printing herewith in full. It is 
surely a matter of pride to the associa- 
tion that its membership and guests 
turned out in such numbers and came 
from all directions to take in this 54th 
annual meeting. We suggest you look 
through these paragraphs—the names 
are listed by states for easy reference— 
friends of yours are sure to be included: 





ARIZONA 

John Babbitt, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Bal- 
lard, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Bartmus, Klein 
S. Bartmus, Mr. and Mrs. John Beloat, 
Gil Bisjak, Frances Bisjak, Mr. and Mrs. 
Steve Bixby, Mary M. Black, Chas. E. 
Blaine, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Boice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Boice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert G. Boice, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Bourdon, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Brockett, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Browning. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Browning, J. M. 
Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cart- 
wright, M. C. Christy, Mike B. Clarke, 
Phil M. Clarke, Wally Clauss, Velma S. 
Cooper, John W. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Cowden, Charles Critchlow, Cath- 
erine Cundiff, Mrs. W. I. DeBorde, Mrs. 
H. L. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil M. 
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Flake, Morley Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
J. Fritz, A. Watson Fritz. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Grounds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Hays, Mr. and Mrs. Sterling 
Hebbard, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hooker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Horrell, Louie P. 
Horrell, Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Johnsen, 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Lane, Jr., Larry McDonald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Maddox, Mr. and Mrs. Virgil 
Mercer, Duane D. Miller. 

Mrs. Burt Morgan, F. B. Mulkins, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. O’Hair, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mort Orme, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Perkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross Perner, Ronald F. 
Perry, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Powles, Carl 
C. Rees, Mrs. Cora Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis Ritter, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. D. Stephens, 
Nancy Ruth Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. J. Stewart, E. Thomas, Jr. 

Mary A. Thomas, Mrs. Fred A. Tur- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Watson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd R. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer L. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Royal 
Woolley. 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. an Mrs. Tone M. Airola, Rube Al- 
baugh, James H. C. Allan, Walt Andrew, 
George Argall, Jr., W. H. Baber, Mr. and 
Mrs. Loren Bamert, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Bamert, Jim Bardin, Mr. and Mrs. D. R. 
Barnett, Willard Barr, Mr. and Mrs. 


John Baumgartner, Jr., R. E. Baumgart- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bayliss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur K. Beckley, L. H. Beechinor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Beechinor. 

D. T. Bennitt, Mr. and Mrs. Roy F. 
Benton, Wray L. Bergstrom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Berry, Ed Berryessa, Adah 
M. Blinn, Mr. and Mrs. Ned Bognuda 
and George, Mrs. Gordon Bond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carver Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
T. Bowen, R. E. Boyle, John S. Broome, 
Arthur E. Brown. 

Dean L. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Brown, James H. Browne, B. W. Burn- 
side, Ben Burton, Gale Carithers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde M. Carlisle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Carson, George C. Carter, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. T. Carver, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Chance, C. B. Christenson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. P. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Clay- 
ton, Mrs. Chas. Cobb. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Coellio, Mrs. H. C. 
Compton, Darrell Conard, Lillian M. 
Conard, Gladys L. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Corder and Georgie, Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
W. Cornelius, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Cornelius, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Bill 
Coupé, Oliver Cramton, Charlotte M. 
Meyer, Nelson R. Crow. 

- F. L. Crowley, Orville Cumming, Steve 
Cuneo, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Daley, Keith 
C. Daulton, Mr. and Mrs. H. Clay Daul- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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IN THE STATES’ HOPPERS 


Wyoming: A bill has been introduced 
in the legislature to amend brand in- 
spection laws to require payment for 
all brand inspectors; present law pro- 
vides for free inspection of livestock 
leaving the state . .. Another proposa! 
would authorize any Wyoming law en- 
forcement officer to impound animals 
found on fenced roads or in lanes and, 
if unable to find the owner, to ship the 
animals to an open market for sale. 
Proceeds would be sent te the state 
sanitary board or the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association for further effort 
to get the money to the owner of the 
stock. 


California: The legislature there is 
considering a bill which would permit 
county governing bodies to outlaw night 
hunting with dogs, an activity which is 
said sometimes to be used as a screen 
for cattle and sheep rustling. 

South Dakota: This is one of the states 
where a resolution was prepared for the 
state senate to memorialize Congress 
to exclude meat and meat products from 
price or rationing controls, to the end 
that the incentive for increasing pro- 
duction be maintained. 

Idaho: Governor Jordan, himself a 
cattleman, last month recommended in 
his budget message to the legislature 
that the entire state brand inspection 
program be reviewed in the light of 
steadily increasing demands. 

Utah: A group of livestock men is 
sponsoring a bill to set up a state- 
financed program for Bang’s control. 
Under the measure, no female cattle 
or breeding bulls could be sold after 
July, 1954, except for slaughter, if they 
have not been certified free of the 
disease or vaccinated against it. 

Texas: A bill introduced in January 
would fine owners of livestock allowed 
on the highway $200 and would provide 
for impounding the animals. 


8 


Oregon: The Western Oregon Live- 
stock Association, in convention in mid- 
January, has proposed a 3 per cent re- 
tail sales tax, except on prepared and 
unserved foods, the net proceeds to be 
used as a taxable property offset en- 
tirely for school purposes at the county 
level. The resolution proposed that the 
tax be collected by the state treasurer 
but be returned to the counties of origin, 
less administrative costs. 


APPEALS BOARD DECISION 


HE FIRST DECISION HANDLED 

through the Forest Service Advisory 
Board of Appeals was handed down Dec. 
15 in a decision by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan. Users of the Point, 
Green Mountain and Mill Creek allot- 
ments on the Grand Mesa National For- 
est were the appellants, who had sought 
relief from a Forest Service order to cut 
50 per cent of the grazing use during 
1950 and 1951. 

The secretary said that, “In view of 
the degree of utilization of the forage 
produced this year, the condition of the 
range (especially the open park areas), 
the various indicators of gradual de- 
terioration over the past many years 
and the practical difficulty involved in 
getting desirable practices established, 
no basis could be found by the board 
for changing the reduction in numbers 
planned.” 

The stockmen took exception to the 
rulings, setting forth the reasons that: 
(1) Cattle came off the range fatter 
than in years and still there was feed 
left on the range; (2) apparently no 
credence was given to the statement of 
cattlemen that the range had been im- 
proving and that the remedy is in man- 
agement; (3) the stockmen believe that 
the technicians who visited the area felt 
reductions were not necessary; (4) the 
stockmen do not know what information 








or reason was furnished by the Forest 
Service for justification of the drastic 
cuts; (5) they believe that they are be. 
ing deprived of a living without dye 
process of law; (6) they are paying 
reasonable fee and believe a reasonable 
share should be used for improvements 
citing improvements on the Gunnison 
Forest where 1,500 acres were reseeded 
to increase carrying capacity from 40 
to 500 per cent; (7) the cut is contrary 
to the desires of the administration that 
more, and not less, meat should be pro- 
duced, and (8) they cannot agree that 
the Forest Service is infallible. 








Grazing Fees Increased 


Effective May 1, 1951, grazing fees 
for the 58 grazing districts in 10 
western states will be increased from 
6 to 10 cents per animal unit month, 
The range improvement fee of 2 cents 
remains unchanged. Interior Secretary 
Chapman explained the action is based 
on recommendations of the National 
Advisory Board Council, the state ad- 
visory boards and a majority of the 
district advisory boards, representing 
range users in all the districts, 
“Ranchers of the West,” he stated, 
“have recognized the need for conserva- 
tion and improvement of the public 
ranges and are willing to pay their 
share of the costs. It is gratifying to 
encounter their farsighted and construc- 
tive attitude in this regard.” 


The states involved receive 12% per 
cent of the grazing fees; the balance is 
deposited in the Federal Treasury to 
offset costs of grazing administration. 
The present grazing and range improve- 
ment fees have been in effect since Aug. 
6, 1947. Evidence of the growing in- 
terest of livestock operators in conser- 
vation of the range is the fact that 
range users have been voluntarily con- 
tributing to range improvement and 
conservation work an amount equivalent 
to 8 cents per animal unit month. 


Announcement of the increase also 
stated that on May 1 rentals would be 
raised for federal range land lying out- 
side the grazing districts and leased 
under Section 15 of the Taylor Act, to 
a level comparable to the fees charged 
in the grazing districts. Nearly 32,000 
livestock operators dependent on forage 
produced on federal range lands are 
affected by the increase, which involves 
160,000,000 acres of arid and semi-arid 
range country in the West. Though 
generally sparsely vegetated, they fur- 
nish an average of one-third the annual 
forage requirement for almost 10,000, 
000 head of stock. 








































































































































IN WASHINGTON 


American National President Loren C. 
Bamert; Executive Secretary F. 







Mollin; Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash.) f 
Don Short, Medora, N. D., John Eaton, § 






Minot, N. D., and John Guthrie, Porter- 
ville, Calif., are in Washington as we 8° 
to press, in consultation on the problem 
of newly instituted controls on meat. 
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Brush Burning 


Blazing a Trail That May Lead to Reclaiming to Grass 
Millions of Acres of Worthless Brushland 





(The complete text of talk made at 
San Francisco by Dr. George H. Hart of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of California at Davis.) 


T IS LIKELY THAT THE LAST 
half of this century which we are 
now entering upon will see a change for 
the better in the impossible attitude of 
public land government officials to- 
ward problems of the livestock indus- 
try, which has existed throughout the 
first half of it. This attitude means 
success or failure to the men in the 
western range states, and there must be 
changes in the regulations that are af- 
fecting this industry so adversely. 


That is admitted to be an optimistic 
statement. I am going to base that opti- 
mism on three main premises along with 
some others to be mentioned. 

The first one is the price of meat. 
You have heard at this convention that 
we need more livestock. I think we all 
realize that. 

Two years ago I left here just at this 
time of the year to go to New Zealand as 
a National Research Council Representa- 
tive of the Seventh Pacific Science Con- 
gress. 

We were transported by plane very 
quickly from California to Auckland, 
New Zealand. Here, lambs were bring- 
ing $25 a head and the numbers of 
sheep were constantly going down at 
that time, while in New Zealand they 
were selling millions of lambs for $5 
a head and everybody seemed to be get- 
ting along very well. 

One of the things presented to me was 
the fact that they wanted to bring 
dressed lambs into the United States 
and would do so without taking any 
money from the country but would use 
all the credit thereby obtained in buy- 
ing sorely-needed materials for New 
Zealand, particularly heavy machinery 
including farm machinery. 

During this convention somebody was 
talking about the importation of cattle 
from Mexico. In the face of the present 
high cost of production in the United 
States we need to realize that there are 
some basic factors that need to be 
changed if we are going to produce live- 
stock more efficiently and in greater 
numbers in this country. The high price 
of meat is a serious problem because it 
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is said you can stick a man on a suit of 
clothes which he buys once a year, and 
you can even stick a man on a pair of 
shoes which he buys two or three times 
a year; but you will have trouble doing 
it on the food he puts in his stomach 
because he has to fill it three times a 
day. There is great interest on the part 
of urban people to know why it is that 
the cost of meat is so high. 


The Stockman-Conservationist 


The second premise is the winning of 
the nation-wide public relations award by 
this Assocation. That was really a great 
accomplishment on the part of the offi- 
cers and members—to have the publicity 
attendant upon what took place at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, when for 
the first time a purely producer organ- 
ization topped the field. 


I have listened over a long period of 
time to men who are represented by this 
group here being pilloried in the eyes 
of the urban population as land barons, 
cattle barons and sheep barons, who 
were despoilers of nature and destroyers 
of natural resources by over grazing 
the range and by causing erosion result- 
ing in great damage to this country. 


I am convinced, after 40 years of 
studying this proposition, the livestock 
men are as desirous of conserving na- 
tural resources as any other group in 
this country. 


I think it is very important for you 
men to realize that gaining this national 
public relations award is money well 
spent. I think it is entirely possible for 
you to develop in this public relations 
activity the word “conservation,” be- 
cause conservation is a magic word to 
the urban population. 


Very large dailies in this country 
make the statement, “We want conser- 
vation.” And, “We are particularly in- 
terested in renewable resources,” and 
“We want to be sure that we support 
conservation, but we are commencing to 
wonder whether or not we are backing 
the right horse in obtaining this con- 
servation.” Therefore we want to be 
sure we are bringing to these impor- 
tant people the ideas that are factual 
and scientific as against propaganda 
that has been pursued in such an enor- 
mous volume and in so many different 


ways to misinform the people in the 
city. The urban population is unin- 
formed regarding the wide open places. 
People develop some phase of the great 
outdoors that they happen to be inter- 
ested in, such as the Wilderness Society. 
I became a member of this organization 
so I could find out more about it, and 
I find we agree in the main with what 
they are trying to do—so with the Na- 
turalists Association, the Botanical So- 
cieties, the Sportsmens Associations and 
other groups. 


Importance of Facts 


We want to be sure the subject mat- 
ter we are talking about is not only 
handled in the wide open spaces, but 
discussed in legislative halls, in the cen- 
ters of population, in the scientific lab- 
oratories and in the research groups that 
make up national biological societies, to 
present the facts to them. Factual data 
will be gathered at a very much more 
rapid pace in the next few years than 
has been done in the last 50 years. 

Third, I want to bring up the fact that 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is about to enter upon a cam- 
paign for the study of grass and to try 
to develop a grass-land livestock agri- 
culture, which I think will be very help- 
ful. 


A few months ago, in November, we 
were in Washington at the meeting of 
the Land Grant College Association, and 
all the directors of the experiment sta- 
tions were there. The combined de- 
sources of the directors of experiment 
stations and the secretary of agriculture 
are really some resources today. The 
secretary of agriculture asked that we 
all support and throw our influence and 
our resources into this campaign for a 
grass and grass-land livestock agricul-. 
ture. 


One of the greatest surprises I ever 
had in my life was some 20-odd years 
ago in Chicago at a meeting held in 
conjunction with the International Live 
Stock show. A lieutenant-governor of 
Iowa got up in a group meeting and 
made the statement that the government 
was subsidizing the livestock industry 
of the 11 western states by allowing 
them to go on public lands at very 
small grazing fees that it constituted 
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a subsidy of the business that the other 
states did not enjoy, and he stated that 
it should be stopped. When you think 
of a man in the position of a lieutenant 
governor making a statement of that 
kind without fully recognizing all the 
angles, we see the difficulties occurring 
within our own groups and we have no 
time to spend battling each other. 


We need the combined effort of all 
segments of the livestock people, includ- 
ing the dairy industry, in order to com- 
pete with the attacks of propagandists 
and in order to have a rightful place in 
the production of wealth and for human 
welfare in this country. 


With these three premises and the 
prognostication, I would like to come 
to our area here in California. 


The same general conditions that exist 
in California are present in the other 
places. Market changes in management 
and operation will be required in differ- 
ent areas. We have found that we had 
to make marked variations between two 
areas in the same country; and this is 
the most forceful argument against the 
unreasonableness of Washington, hav- 
ing regulations that affect the whole of 
the United States, irrespective of the 
different topographies, soils, climates 
and other conditions that exist over this 
country. 


In California it was a little more of 
a burning question because of the in- 
creased pressure of population in ad- 
vance of the other states. This great 
increase in population brought out here 
the multiple use of public lands, and it 
developed the various groups that were 
interested in trying to handle what was 
going to happen on these public lands. 
It is almost unbelievable the types of 
arguments that can be raised by those 
groups. 


For instance, one big fuss was about 
whether we should kill the excess deer 
at Mount Tamalpais by poisoning or by 
shooting with bows and arrows, shot- 
guns or 30-30 rifles. 


When people get worked up into such 
a frenzy of excitement as that over rela- 
tively unimportant matters, it shows how 
serious our public land considerations 


must be for the various groups that are 
involved. 


If we can just get these matters 
straightened out with these different 
groups in the city, we can go ahead 
with constructive work. 

This matter was brought to the at- 
tention of officialdom in the state of 
California in 1926, 1927 and 1928, and 
the University of California and other 
agencies were pressed to investigate 
some of these problems—and we have 
been investigating them for 17 years, 
through a committee of specialists. 


A Research Start 


It started out as the range-brush- 
burning committee and it has now 
changed over to a land utilization com- 
mittee. This committe was appointed in 
1932 from the staff of the College of 
Agriculture. What I give you is not my 
information, but the collective informa- 
tion this committee has gathered in 17 
years. This group is now prepared to 
defend this factual information against 
statements based on propaganda. 


We started off with the idea we must 
study many things, but the first thing 
that came up before this committee was: 
Will burning brush increase feed? 


It is peculiar, but in this committee 
we have had to spend a good deal of 
time in proving that which you men 
have known for years. 

In the scientific world we pride our- 
selves on allowing a man to publish 
whatever he has data to support, wheth- 
er his conclusions are believed to be 
right or wrong. That is how we get the 
truth. He does not publish his findings 
based on propaganda or ideas, but fac- 
tual data. 


So after a few years it was agreed 
by this hard-boiled group of academi- 
cians to see if livestock feed was in- 
creased by burning brush. We could 
turn animals out and have them do well 
after the brush was burned, where they 
couldn’t even work their way through it 
before it was burned. 


But immediately the objection was 


raised that the little bit of feed obtained 
was nothing against the terrible dam- 
age from erosion and increased run-off, 





filling up the reservoirs with silt that 
might even fill up San Francisco Bay, 
Therefore you will have to consider that 
situation paramount and by all means 
you should stop all brush burning. 


Immediately Dr. F. J. Viehmeyer, the 
hydrologist and irrigation engineer op 
the committee, began to study erosion, 
and runoff. When this committee start- 
ed it had little money, and $2,500 was 
considered a good deal, because it was 
not known what we were going to do, 
nor how we were going to do it. 


Then we got $5,000; then $10,000, and 
last year $50,000. We are now planning 


on a program that will far exceed $50, f 


000, because it is going to take a great 
amount of money to prove the factual 
data required . . . but it is going to re- 
turn millions of dollars in value. 


In California the very biggest inter- 
ests in the state are for enlarging and 
going ahead with this program. In 
California, we have the highly-publicized 
fruit and vegetable crops that have 
made us known all over the world. They 
are great producers of wealth, which 
have been the basis for great enlarge- 
ment of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion activities at the University of Cali- 
fornia, one of the largest programs in 
the United States. 


Some 185 or 200 of these commercial 
crops are grown in California, while 
eastern states have six or eight or ten 
stable crops from year to year. We 
have brought in and developed various 
types of specialists that are not found 
at other agricultural colleges. All of 
this work, with the great wealth that 
has been produced thereby, is done on 
5,500,000 acres, the irrigable land. This 
state has 100,000,000 acres in it, the 
range comprises 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 
acres, depending on how it is classified. 
Study of these acres to determine their 
highest use for the well-being of the 
whole population of the country is neces- 
sary and they will bring enormous in- 
creased wealth to this state when fully 
proved. Therefore, for the next 50 
years we are going to see money ex- 
pended to obtain factual data regard- 
ing them. 


The hydrologists and irrigation engi- 





Officers elected by the American National at San Francisco last month. (L. to r.) Loren C. Bamert, Ione, Calif., president 
(re-election; Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., first vice-president (re-election); second vice-presidents Robert Lister, Paulina, 
Ore.; John Hanson, Bowman, N. D.; Louie Horrell, Globe, Ariz.; Frank Fehling, Nathrop, Colo. 
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r that | state. Some valuable work had been 

means | done such as the Wagonwheel Gap ex- N Jan. 8, the United States Court of The issue involved in these cases was 
periment in Colorado, and that in the Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, sit- this: Is a stockman entitled to take capi- 
Fish Creek area in California, giving ting in Fort Worth, Tex., ruled by unan- tal gains on the sale of animals culled 

T, the F data on the problem in drainage areas jmous vote that stockmen are entitled regularly each year from his breeding 


‘r on — in those locations both of which showed to capital gains on income received from herd? Our readers will recall that under 

sion, § water was increased without increasing animals culled regularly each year from the Bureau rulings which apply section 

ae flood heights. their breeding herds. This was the de- 117(j) to the livestock industry, the Bu- 
7as 


e \ork Carefully Documented cision in the consolidated cases invol- reau held that animals such as cows and 
as or y ing the Bennetts, the Finches, Daisey ewes which were being used by a stock- 
0 do, Our group has taken very small wa- Birkbeck and the Ritchies. This decision man for breeding purposes were, in ef- 

tersheds and made careful studies of followed the decision in the now famous fect, capital assets as distinguished from 
0, and what takes place under brush conditions Albright case decided by the United other animals in a herd, such as steer 


mning | and under grass conditions. States Court of Appeals for the Eighth calves and wether lambs, which were 
| $50,- Dr. Viehmeyer is very carefully docu- Circuit. Now, all of the cases on this held by a stockman primarily for sale. 
great menting this work, and it is believed it issue which have been litigated have The same distinction was drawn by the 
actual will withstand the attack of any par- been decided in favor of the taxpayer. ruling with respect to producers of reg- 
to re- ticular group. The roster shows the taxpayer trium- istered stock, between the breeder’s own 


This work is still going on. The argu- Phant in two United States Court of Ap- herd and the animals raised by him for 


inter- ment is raised that these areas are too peals cases and five United States Tax sale to others. In other words, breed- 
g and | small. Some want bigger areas and it Court cases. ing herd animals were treated as the 
a. looks as if we are going to get them. It 
licized is well worth the money. 
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some of this is like proving two times 
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—o some of you from experience know it is 

while | 4 true story. A man moved his cattle 

OF a out of a valley in the early summer be- 
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: cause he had lots of feed but no water. — 
arious 


found Ater he moved out a wild fire burned At the presidents’ breakfast: (L. to r.) O. W. Lynam, Kansas; John Sutton, 


over the valley. Hearing this, he decided 3 ‘i : ‘ 
All of saan: teadlc. aia dns ‘alae: mae dete eal South Dakota; L. C. Montgomery, Utah; R. L. Rutter, Jr.. Washington; A. A. Smith, 





1 that : former National president. 
done. When he was in there before the 
ne on |} fire the spring had gone completely dry 
_ This | _the reason for moving the cattle out. 
t, the | He got up to the valley about noon, 
00,000 went to the spring and, lo and behold, 
sified | it was flowing enough water to water 
their | his horse and all the cattle he had 
if the there before the fire. 
aever If the story had been brought up in 
us Il | this state 20 years ago the man would 
a have been laughed off the floor. Now 


we have proved that this is no anecdote 
"y or but fact beyond the shadow of a doubt 
egare- and we have experts to explain fully ' 
how it takes place. But it doesn’t al- ot 
engi- ways take place. It depends on the type aaa = p — a 
of geological formation under the soil More presidents: (L. to r.) Dr. C. R. Watson, former Nebraska president; Cush- 
from which that water is coming. If it ™an Radebaugh, Florida; Wm. Kittredge, Oregon; John Hanson, North Dakota; 
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then the transpiration is taking place 
through the leaves of the plants and in 
this way sending so much water up into 
the atmosphere that none is getting into 
the spring. And if you cut or burn that 
0m off water immediately begins to 
ow. 


Story of a Part-Time Spring 

This past summer we were shown a 
spring in Lake County which stopped 
flowing at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
would not start flowing again until 10 
to 12 o’clock at night. There was just 









one tree close to that spring. So the ae. . ‘ ee | a ests 
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factory, and slaughter or other animals 
held for sale as the product. According- 
ly, income from the sale of a breeding 
herd animal is entitled to capital gains 
treatment and only half of such income 
is taxable, whereas income from the sale 
of the product is ordinary income and 
taxable in full. This much of the ruling 
followed the usual law of taxation as 
to capital assets versus stock-in-trade 
items, but the Bureau went further and 
stated that animals culled regularly each 
year from the breeding herd were not to 
be treated as capital assets when they 
were sold because the Bureau contended 
that culls, like steer calves, were really 
held primarily for sale as slaughter ani- 
mals. 

Thus, in effect, the Bureau held that 
although a cow, while it was being used 
for breeding purposes was a capital 
asset, when she was culled from the 
breeding herd, she suddenly ceased to be 
a capital asset and dropped into the 
category of a steer calf. Therefore on 
normal sales of culls a stockman was 
prohibited from taking capital gains. 
Under the Bureau ruling, he could take 
capital gains on breeding herd animals 
only if sales from the breeding herd de- 
creased the size of the breeding herd. 
Thus, if Rancher Smith culled and sold 


10 cows and replaced them with 10 heif- 
ers, he was not entitled to capital gains 
on the sale of the 10 cows. If, however, 
he sold 15 culled cows and replaced them 
with only 10 heifers, he would be en- 
titled to capital gains on five of the 
culled cows. 

This ruling was a great advantage to 
cattlemen who were forced to sell down 
or sell out their breeding herds, but it 
was of no advantage in so far as capi- 
tal gains were concerned to the stock- 
man who was holding his herd at a con- 
stant size or increasing it. 

Taxpayer Albright decided to take the 
matter to court to see if he could not 
get a judicial declaration to the effect 
that the commissioner’s ruling, in so far 
as culls were concerned, was improper. 
The United States Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit agreed with Taxpayer 
Albright and held that once an animal 
had become a part of the breeding herd, 
and thus a capital asset, such animal 
continued to be a capital asset whether 
it was a cullornot. Stated otherwise, the 
court held that sales of any animals 
which had once been used in the breed- 
ing herd were entitled to capital gains 
treatment regardless as to whether such 
sales decreased size of breeding herd. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
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for the Fifth Circuit, in agreeing with 
the Albright decision, directed its attep. 
tion particularly to the government’s 
argument that culls were held “primar. 
ily for sale” and said that it thought 
“such a severely narrow and restricted 
point of view wholly unreasonable, im. 
practical and unsound”; that the facts 
showed clearly that breeding herd cat. 
tle were held primarily for breeding pur. 
poses and not primarily for sale, | 
stated: 

“If the statute had been intended to 
mean what the collector contends for, the 
word ‘primarily’ would not have been jy 
it. Since ‘primarily’ is in the statute, it 
seems clear to us that to hold, as the 
collector contends, that the main, the 
first, purpose of the keeping of these 
breeder cattle was for sale, does com- 
plete violence to the statute and to its 
purpose and intent.” 


The Fifth Circuit case is a blow to 
the Treasury Department in as much 
as the Treasury had hoped to obtain an 
opinion in this circuit which would con- 
flict with the Albright case in the 
eighth circuit, thereby enabling the gov- 
ernment to appeal the question to the 
United States Supreme Court for final 
determination. Up to now the Treasury 
has been refusing to asquiesce in the Al- 
bright decision and has in all cases, ex- 
cept those arising in the eighth circuit, 
been requiring the taxpayer to litigate 
any claims which he made on the basis 
of the Albright case. The National Live 
Stock Tax Committee has, since the 
ruling in the Albright case, been trying 
to get the Treasury to acquiesce in that 
case. At the last session of Congress, 
the committee and its supporters de- 
feated the Treasury’s attempt to pass 
legislation specifically denying the stock- 
man the advantages given to him by the 
Albright case, and succeeded in getting 
into the record a statement by the con- 
ference committee expressing the hope 
that, pending study and further legisla- 
tion, the Treasury would follow the de- 
cision in the Albright case. 


Now that the stockman has decisions 
in his favor by two circuits which cover 
important ranch and farming territory 
in the United States, it is entirely pos 
sible that the Treasury will acquiesce in 
these decisions and cease litigation on 
this issue. The National Live Stock Tax 
Committee is continuing its efforts to 
get Treasury acquiescence and has pre- 
pared legislation which has been pre 
sented to key men in the Congress for 
enactment at the earliest possible time. 
This legislation specifically confirms to 
the stockman the benefits to which he is 
entitled under the fifth and eighth cil- 
cuit court decisions. 
decisions, stockmen are justified m 
claiming (though the government may 


still deny them) capital gains on income f 


received from the sale of culls in their 
current returns, and also are justified 10 
filing claims for refund on their returns 
as far back as the year 1947 in the event 


that the circumstance and amount of [ 


money involved justify such action— 


STEPHEN H. Hart and W. D. EMBREE, | 


JR. 
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In 1950 Swift paid $1,704, 
livestock and other agricultural products 


Meat packers get most of the raw 
material for their business from you. 
You get from meat packers approx- 
imately half of your annual income. 
Together, we play an important part 
in feeding America. As one factor in 
the livestock-meat industry, Swift 
shares in that vital task. On this 
page is a record of what we did 
during 1950. The figures at the right 
show a quick over-all picture. The 
figures below explain in greater detail. 


77 out of the auerage ales 
e 

dollon, paid, to producers 
We provide a dependable year-round 
market for your livestock, dairy products, 
poultry, etc. These products of your busi- 
ness are the raw materials of ours. So 
it’s only natural that by far the largest 


part of Swift’s “‘sales dollar’ is paid to 
you farmers and ranchers. 


Hit for Supplies 


Last year, out of 
each dollar of sales, 
Swift spent an aver- 
age of 4 5/10 cents, 
or a total of $100,476,643 on supplies of 
all kinds—mountains of salt and sugar; 
trainloads of boxes, barrels, other con- 
tainers; miles of twine; tons of paper; 
fuel, electricity, etc. 


Vottor hansportalion, 


Swift’s service helps 
bridge the 1,000- | 
mile gap between # 
producers of live- 
stockandconsumers 
of meat. To accom- 
plish this necessary service Swift’s freight 
and trucking bill in 1950 was $51,598,238. 
This is an average of 2 3/10¢ of each 
sales dollar for moving your products to 
consuming markets. 














It is the pooled savings of many shareholders, and 
earnings plowed back into the business, that have built 
Swift & Company, and made it possible to serve effi- 
ciently you producers of agricultural products. Among 
Swift shareholders you will find farmers, ranchers, 
lawyers, doctors, mechanics, business people—folks 
from every walk of life—including 38,575 women. 
We hope your farm and ranch operations resulted in favorable 
returns during 1950, and that the new year will even be better. A 
fair return to producers means better living and should result in a 


TO 


489,374 for 
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It takes skilled peo- 
ple to process your 
livestock and other 
raw agricultural 
products into Swift’s quality foods. In 
1950 Swift’s 76,000 employes earned 
$245,238,539 in wages and salaries, or 
an average of 11 1/10 cents out of each 
dollar of Swift sales. 


I+ for Taxes 


In addition to 
federal taxes, 
Swift & Company 
paid taxesduring 
1950 in all states and in many munici- 
palities. Our total tax bill was $21,101,- 
712. This averaged 1 cent out of each 
dollar Swift received for the products 
it sold. 


7a tot Other. Expenses 

: Among other neces- 
sary business costs 
are depreciation, 
interest, employe 
benefits, sales pro- 
motion, rent, re- 
search, insurance, 
development of new products, adver- 
tising, stationery, postage, telephone, 
telegraph, travel expenses, etc. These 


necessary expenses took an average of 
3 4/10 cents ot each sales dollar. 

















Quick Facts on Swift’s Business 
in 1950 


Total SALES of all 
Swift’s products 
and by-products in 
1950 added up to $2,214,819,268 
Swift paid for live- 
stock and other 
agricultural 
products 
Swift’s total NET 
EARNINGS 


amounted to 


1,704,489,374 


16,142,586* 


That is an average net earning 
per dollar of sales of 
Here’s where the other 
99 3/10 cents of that 
‘*sales dollar’’ went: 
For livestock and other 


7/10¢ 





agricultural products 77¢ 
For employes’ wages 

and salaries 11 1/10¢ 
For supplies 4 5/10¢ 
For transportation 

(freight, trucking, 

etc.) 2 3/10¢ 
For taxes 1¢ 
For other necessary 

business expenses 3 4/10¢ 

Total 100 cents 


*This amounts to 2/10 of a cent 
per pound on all products handled. 


%ias 


After all those nec- @ 
essary expenditures, Rt 
our 1950 net earn- 
ings were $16,142,- 
586. Our sharehold- 
ers received $13,917,161 of this in divi- 
dends. This is their return on the invest- 
ments made by them and on the earn- 
ings from these investments which have 
been retained in the company to provide 
the plants and facilities—the tools needed 
to handle your products. 


Heres a. pidtine of Our 1950 Sales Dollar 








Swift & Company’s net earnings are 
small for the many essential services in 
the processing and marketing of the 
agricultural products you produce. Our 
earnings averaged a fraction of a cent a 
pound on the volume handled. 





sound production program on farms and ranches. A 
fair return to people who are in business in cities and 
towns helps maintain purchasing power and markets 
for the products you and Swift have to sell. 


me Vice President 
A WesSeseyr0—~ and Treasurer 





Swift & Company cniencs’sticinors 


Nutrition is our business—and yours 






















Impending Controls Fail to 


Dampen Livestock Price Advances 
By H. W. FRENCH 


NOTHER SHARP ADVANCE DE- 

veloped for all classes of cattle and 
many of them hit new highs for recent 
months and some established all-time 
new highs. All interests seemed to need 
cattle and the upswing did not keep 
them from filling orders. Shipping de- 
mand centered on the handyweight fed 
cattle but those buying for the West 
Coast usually took steers materially 
above 1,175 pounds. 

Following the earlier advances an- 
other $1 to $3 gain was reported on 
most of the cattle at Chicago as com- 
pared with a month earlier. Meanwhile 
calves and vealers advanced mostly $3 
to $4. The scarcity of vealers is nation- 
wide and the percentage grading choice 
has fallen materially week after week, 
mainly because of the high price for 
butterfat, most of the calves now getting 
very little whole milk. 


Everybody Bullish 


Everybody is bullish on the cattle 
market in the face of sharp rises in 
many other agricultural and manu- 
factured commodities. Current prices 
are so high that many cattle and 
lamb feeders hope for some reaction 
which may keep the market some- 
where within reason. They realize 
that further advances may mean dis- 
aster at some distant date, and they 
also anticipate controls at any mo- 
ment. 


Commercial stocks of corn on Jan. 1 
totaled 59,000,000 bushels against a lit- 
tle less than 52,000,000 bushels a year 
earlier. The CCC reported outstanding 
corn loans on Dec. 1 of 220,602,000 bush- 
els of which 152,302,000 bushels were 
from the 1949 crop. 

Disappearance of corn, October through 
December, amounted to 1,171,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 246,000,000 bushels 


less than for a like period last year. 
Farm stocks of corn on Jan. 1 totaled 
2,161,000,000 bushels, or about 160,000,- 
000 bushels above average but 245,000,- 
000 bushels below the record of a year 
ago. Inspection of corn for export, Oc- 
tober through December, amounted to 
21,000,000 bushels against 37,000,000 
bushels a year earlier. 

At the end of December there were 
791,000,000 pounds of meat in cold stor- 
age. Beef totaled 145,000,000 pounds 
against 121,000,000 pounds a year ago. 
Pork holdings of 518,000,000 pounds in- 
cluded 296,000,000 pounds of frozen 
pork. 


Cattle slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion in 1950 totaled 13,103,021, over 
100,000 less than the previous year, 
while calf slaughter at 5,849,586 was off 
600,000. Hog slaughter at 56,964,330 
showed a gain of nearly 4,000,000 while 
sheep and lamb slaughter at 11,739,343 
was off nearly 400,000. 

During the second week of January, 
15.5 per cent of the beef steers sold out 
of first hands at Chicago fell into the 
prime grade, while 53.5 per cent were in 
the choice grade. The average price for 
prime figured $38.21 and for choice 
$34.44, 

Bought Right 

The way the fat cattle market has 
been going, there is little chance 
that the cattle now on feed were 
bought too high regardless of what 
they cost. The sheepmen who wor- 
ried about the high prices they paid 
for feeding lambs now know that 
none was too high. Without doubt, 
the sharp advance in wool prices has 
helped the market for wooled lambs, 
and recent pelt credits were from 
$10.50 to $11 and some pulled 
wools were reported up to $11.60. 





Idahoans in attendance at the 54th annual meeting. (L. to r.) Roy Johnston, 


Oreana; A. R. 


Babcock, Moore, former president; Worth S. Lee, Mountain Home; 


Van Ness Wallentine, first vice-president, Paris; Earl Bochman, Triangle, president 


of Owyhee County organization. 
16 


Many early sales of wool were j. 
ported in various parts of the country 
at $1.02 and below, while many of the 
more recent sales were at $1.08 to $1.15 
and sales late in January on the western 
slope of Colorado were noted at $1.18 
to $1.27, with up to $1.38 bid in South 
Dakota. The big end of the 1951 woo 
clip is already under contract. 


The rising prices for by-products has 
helped the market for all classes of live. 
stock, hides and fats being particularly 
high at present. The meat at the whole. 
sale and retail levels would be priced 
much higher than it is if it were not for 
all the credits for the parts of the ani- 
mals other than the carcass proper. 


Many of the retailers are not moving 
steaks and roasts because of consumer 
resistance, but they find a big outlet 
for cheaper cuts and for ground beef 
and luncheon meats. This condition may 
continue as other commodities take a 
bigger part of the consumer dollar. 


For some time it was impossible to 
get above $40 for fed steers at Chicago, 
although that price, once established, 
was paid frequently. Finally some sold 
up to $40.50 and late in January a top 
of $41.25 was recorded. Most of the 
steers at or near the top are weighing 
1,025 to 1,250 pounds but some above 
1,300 pounds have passed $40. 


There was some increase in the nun- 
ber of cattle from 1,400 pounds up and 
a few loads passed 1,700 pounds but 
sold at considerable discount. Relatively 
few steers sold for slaughter below $31 
and the big end of the offerings regis- 
tered at $32 to $38 but a fair quota went 
at $39 to $40.50. 


Only a few scattered loads of fed 
heifers scored $36.50 and above, while 
many landed at $31 to $35 and very few 
shortfeds went below $29.50. Cows above 
$25 were in the minority but many of 
the utility offerings landed at $22.50 to 
$24, canners occasionally selling below 
$19. Many of the commercial bulls with 
weight went at $29 to $29.75 but heavy 
beef bulls usually went downward from 
$28.50. Vealers bringing $35 early were 
selling late at $38. 


Cattle Feeding Largest 


Cattle on feed in the country on 
Jan. 1 stood the largest on record 
for that date at 4,656,000, up 5 
per cent from a year ago. A slight 
reduction occurred in the eastern 
Corn Belt states but otherwise the 
increase was general. The western 
states reported an increase of 15 per 
cent. 

Iowa, the leading feeding state, | 
showed 2 per cent increase, with Ne- 
braska up 7 per cent and Kansas up 10 
per cent. Indiana and Michigan showed 
5 per cent decrease. The December ship- 
ments into eight Corn Belt states proved 
27 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
Colorado had a record number on feed, 
while the increase in California was 27 
per cent. Idaho and New Mexico were [ 
the only western states showing any de- 
crease. 

Corn Belt cattle feeders reported that 
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beef The Quaker Oats C 
1 may Chicago 54, Illinois 
ake 3 Gentlemen: 
I cannot speak too highly of Ful-0-Pep 

Cattle Feeds, which we have fed our 

le to cattle for a number of years 
icago, Both our range bulls and herd bulls 
ished, get no grain whatsoever during the 
2 sold winter, but are fed 20% Ful-0-Pep 
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above the way they look in the spring 
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tern ce 1 romotes herd health and big calf crops, too! 
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‘am i es VEN when range conditions are tough, Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder 
‘ wit 1 ao a ui Cubes’ high vitamin and mineral content help build up your bulls 

Sa = | es \ Pa 4 and cow herd . . . promote good breeding and calving condition. 

a ‘0 A \ aie . Now is the time to fortify the cow and her unborn calf with 


howed ‘ \ A Ful-O-Pep’s special Vitamin Boost, Concentrated Spring Range*. 


r ship- It gives your cattle many of the healthful benefits of fresh green 
proved 
arlier. range ... helps boost your calf crop. 


Remember. . . like Oliver M. Wallop, you, too, can rely on vitamin- 
rich Ful-O-Pep to give you top results. So join the swing to Ful-O-Pep! 
#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Albert M. Mitchell, 
former president of 
the American Na- 
tional group, is 
shown at left, pre- 
senting on behalf of 
the association a 
plaque to Iewa State 
College’s winning 
team in beef judg- 
ing at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago. 
The winners are: (I. 





to r.) Coach Edwin A. Kine, Robert Myers, Deanne Rinner (high man in the con- 
test), Bill Dubbert and Duane Acker. Twenty colleges and universities competed in 
this annual contest sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


79 per cent of the cattle had been on feed 
less than three months,:and they expect 
to market 32 per cent of the Jan. 1 num- 
ber by Apr. 1. Most feeders have light 
cattle and calves, although some took 
fleshy big cattle for speculation. 

Stocker and feeder demand generally 
exceeded the supply and buyers were 
numerous at the markets and in the 
producing areas. The supply was sea- 
sonally light at Chicago and not very 
heavy at Denver and Omaha, the two 
markets which have the largest replace- 
ment supplies at this season. 

Many of the buyers reported that 
they would rather have cattle than 
money and this must be true because 
high prices asked for feeders did 
not deter them. It is still the best 
market for light cattle, and calves 
below 450 pounds are particularly 
wanted. 

Another rise of mostly $1 developed 
the past month for stocker and feeder 
cattle at Chicago, some other markets 
reporting even greater advance. The per 
head value is mounting, yet buyers do 
not hesitate. Some choice feeder steers 
sold at $32 to $33 and calves were hard 
to find at Chicago. 

There were any number of choice 
light yearling steers at some of the 
other points at $33 to $34.50 and during 
the stock show at Denver several loads 
on the open market made $35 to $36 
with a fancy lot averaging 670 pounds 
at $37. The grand champion carlot of 
feeder calves at Denver sold at $84.25 
to a Wisconsin man, and the first 20 
cars averaged over $60. 

Several markets reported good to 
choice steer calves at $36 to $40.50 and 
some made $41 to $43 with some at Den- 
ver at $45 to $46, heifer calves at that 
market topping at $42 when light in 
weight, the little females usually selling 
at $34 to $39. First prize winning heifer 
calves at the stock show reached $71.50. 

Many yearling heifers went to country 
buyers at $29 to $31 but some reached 
$32, while medium to good cows usually 
cleared at $23 to $25 although young 
cows went out at $26 and above. There 
were 205 cars of feeder steers and 
calves, in a commercial auction at Den- 
ver which made $27.50 to $45.50 for an 
average of $37.26. 

December slaughter of hogs under 
federal inspection at 6,777,201 was the 
third largest December on record and 
the biggest for any month since March, 
1944. This naturally meant liberal re- 
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ceipts at most markets and big runs are 
showing up in January. Margins on pork 
have been big enough to net the pack- 
ers plenty and they have taken live 
hogs freely most of the time. 

Late sales at Chicago in January were 
the highest since last September, with 
butchers chiefly $1.50 to $2.75 above a 
month earlier, sows showing 75 cents to 
$1.25 advance. Shippers bought freely 
at many of the markets but outlet was 
best for hogs below 240 pounds. Butch- 
ers topped at $22 but sales above $21.50 
were in the minority, although as late 
as Jan. 22 they were numerous at $21.60 
to $21.85. Late sales of sows from 450 
pounds down were at $17.50 to $18.75. 


Sheep and Lambs Hold 


Record prices prevailed for all 
classes of sheep and lambs and not 
until well into January did buyers 
make any attempt to break the lamb 
market and then they had only mi- 
nor success because of rather broad 
shipping demand. Shorn lambs were 
in moderate volume at many points 
and light at others, most markets 
reporting the bulk of the supply in 
the fleece. 


Some wooled lambs have shown as 
much as a $13 margain and that is far 
beyond expectations. The market has re- 
versed itself from a year ago when 
prices were around the lowest point in 
1950 and showing losses for their own- 
ers. At that time heavy lambs were 
very hard to move at sharp discount but 
currently buyers often take big lambs 
to make numbers at prices only slightly 
below the top of the market. 

Closing prices for slaughter lambs 
were mostly $3.50 higher than a month 
earlier, while fat ewes were at least 
$3.50 to $4 higher. Many good to choice 
wooled lambs at Chicago sold at $24.50 
to $25 but many late sales were at $35.40 
to $35.50. Shorn lambs with fall shorn 
pelts sold at $32 and higher but those 
with No. 1 pelts often sold below $31. 
Any number of fat ewes went at $20 
and above, the common kinds going at 
$16 and down. 

Feeder lambs closed sharply higher 
with not many available. Some sold as 
high as $385 late in Omaha and $34.50 
was reached at Denver where some ewe 
lambs scored $40. Many of the good to 
choice at other markets landed at $32 to 
$34. Breeding ewes were rather scarce 
but there was broad inquiry for anything 
young and thrifty. 


Range Sale Reports 


COLORADO—On the Western Slope 
36 Hereford cows sold at $235 per head, 
immediate delivery, and 28 Hereford 
cows, also immediate delivery, at $278. 

TEXAS—Following for delivery 
to Corn Belt reported by local con. 
tractor: 510 Hereford steer calves 
$35.50 with 5 per cent cut, mostly 
to be weighed off trucks with no 
feed or water on morning of deliy- 
ery and 3 per cent shrink; also 440 
Hereford heifer calves at same 
price and similar conditions; deliy- 
ery both deals May 12-15. One lot 
165 yearling heifers $31.50 and 150 
yearling steers $33, March to Apr. 
1 delivery, cattle to be gathered 
early morning with 3 per cent shrink 
allowance. 90 yearling steers $30 
and 30 at $28, for June 5-12 delivery, 
TEXAS PANHANDLE—450 yearlings 

$35.50 for May delivery; 416 yearlings 
$32, May delivery. Southwest Texas— 
800 calves and coming yearlings $35, 
spring delivery; 700 yearlings $35, May 
delivery. 

WESTERN MONTANA — Few 
cows, immediate delivery, around 
$200 to $250 per head. 

REPORT from San Francisco—Year- 
ling steers contracted off range and hay 
at $30 for movement to California grass 
pastures; sprinkling of offers by pro- 
ducers on two-year-old grass steers for 
spring delivery at around $32. Some 
calves and light stock steers weighing 
up to 700 pounds contracted in northern 
California for November delivery at 
$30. In east central Oregon two loads 
500- to 525-pound stock steers and heif- 
ers cashed for $32.75.—P&MA Report. 


THIRD MORE BY RENOVATING 

The USDA reports that renovation 
of old permanent dairy pastures at the 
agricultural research center in Belts- 
ville, Md., in 1945 brought about an av- 
erage annual increase of 35 per cent in 
feed nutrients during the next five 
years, as well as furnishing more graz- 
ing earlier in the spring and later in the 
fall. From July 15 on, also, when such 
pastures are often short, these reno- 
vated ones outyielded the others by an 
average of 45 per cent each year for 
the five years. 





“Don’t look at me—I only 
brought home the big one.” 
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SPECTACULAR RESULTS 


Follow 


Use of This Time-Proved 
Low-Cost, Easy-to-Give 
Anti-Bacterial . . . 


SULMET’ 
SULFAMETHAZINE Z 


The All-Purpose, Fast Acting Sulfa 
That Saves You Losses from 


SHIPPING FEVER e CALF DIPHTHERIA ¢ METRITIS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS « CALF SCOURS « FOOT ROT 
AND OTHER COSTLY BACTERIAL DISEASES 


Act promptly following diagnosis. Once-a-day treatment is effec- 
tive. Animals often return to normal feeding within 24 hours. 

For your convenience, SULMET Sulfamethazine is available 
in six dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETs*, TINTED 
EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% 
(may be used as a drench), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (avail- 
able on a veterinarian’s prescription). 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management 
practices and disease-control procedures to meet your individual 
needs. 

Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 














Name __-~ Address ee pee we 
Town ae oe 
‘My Desler’s Name is______. Torre 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
























$12.50 


POSTPAID 
RINGS EXTRA 
25 rings $.50 
100 rings $1.50 
$00 rings $7.00 
1000 rings $12 
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BLOODLESS 


CASTRATION 
of lambs and calves 
and docking of lambs 

NO 
BXPERIENCE 
NEEDED 
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Applies special elastic 
rings; parts atrophy, fall 
off. Saves time, money, 
animals One-man oper- 
tion—any weather En- 
dorsed by thousands. 


Order from YOUR DEALER or write 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 


153 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
owned by 

CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Sole Distributors 


That Size! 
That Scale! 
That Smooth Conformation! 


BEAU DONALD PANAMA 


BLOOD LINES 


Drop in at the ranch 


anytime. 


Stevensville, 


OXO Hereford Ranc 


Mont. 


HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 


Sborthorns are unbeatable. Produce 


4% milk. Have greater carcass value 


than other breeds. Seco: 


nd to none in 


producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 


Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. 


x months 





HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S FAMOUS BITTEROOT vateeD 


Chapman, Kan. 


Si: , $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, 00. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dept. C-5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 


Association Notes 





Cattlemen represented every section 
of the state men in Denver for the mid- 
winter meeting of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association during National West- 
ern Stock Show week. An all-day gen- 
eral session on Jan. 17 followed several 
days of tax, lands and legislative com- 
mittee meetings. Jim White, editor and 
manager of Western Farm Life, pro- 
posed a “Top Hand Contest” sponsored 
also by Station KOA to give recognition 
to cattlemen making range, pasture and 
livestock improvements, which was 
favored by the Colorado association. Dr. 
Floyd Cross of the Colorado A&M made 
a plea for needed funds for the college; 
Lew Toyne, Colorado Farm Bureau sec- 
retary, explained his organization’s stand 
against price control; Paul Swisher, com- 
missioner of agriculture, detailed some 
Colorado legislation, and State Senator 
L. R. MeNichols talked on the road situ- 
ation in Colorado. 


The association favored a change in 
the Bang’s control law to make it apply 
specifically to dairy cattle; referred ac- 
tion on a fence law to its legislative 
committee; favored the proposed land 
use law as revised at the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s convention in San 
Francisco; urged that assessed valuation 
on cattle remain as in 1950. 


A big afternoon meeting in the Com- 
munity Building at Woodward, Okla., 
Jan. 24 brought 500 members of the 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Inc., together to hear from two 
featured guest speakers last-minute in- 
formation on how the livestock industry 
is being affected by current events in 
this country and the world. The speak- 
ers were F. E. Mollin, the executive sec- 
retary of the American National, and 
Ross Rizley, former congressman from 
Oklahoma. 

A barbecue dinner completed the pro- 
ceedings of this special meeting called 
for a discussion of the problem of price 
controls. 


Forty-one cattlemen met at Stockton, 
Calif., on Jan. 30 to complete organ- 


ization of the San Joaquin-Stanislay: 
Counties Branch of the California Cat. 
tlemen’s Association. Bob  Lewalley 
was elected president of the new group; 
Frank Kurzi was named vice-president, 
and J. D. Ireland is secretary-treasurer. 
The association unanimously approved 
the work and policies of the state ang 
national cattlemen’s associations. Prip. 
cipal speakers at the meeting were See. 
retary J. Edgar Dick of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association and Russell 
Thorp, fieldman for the American Na- 
tional. In the two counties covered by 
the newly formed association it is esti. J 
mated there are 85,000 head of beef 

breed cattle. 


A group of cattlemen met at Okla. [ 
homa City on Jan. 25 to form a statewide 
organization with a contact committee 
which will work with the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. Wayne 
Rowe of Lawton is the chairman and 
W. J. Dancer of Dewey was named sec- 
retary. 

The new association includes men who 
represent a number of major livestock 
organizations of the state. 


Idaho County Cattlemen’s 
tion members at Grangeville elected 
Bert Decker, Grangeville, president; 
Ben Gehring, Cottonwood, vice-president; 
and George Cook, Grangeville, secre- 
tary, at a meeting Dec. 20. Among 
speakers was Leon Weeks, secretary 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 


Associa- 


New officers of the Western Oregon 
Livestock Association, elected at annual 
convention in Grants Pass last month, 
include Archie Riekkola, Astoria, presi- 
dent; Harry Leatherman, vice-president; 
Harry A. Lindgren, Oregon State Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer (re-election). 


WASHINGTON PERMITTEES MEET 


Fifty-seven national forest permittees 
of the northern Okanogan area in Wash- 
ington recently met at Tonasket to 
discuss the new forest advisory board 
law under the Granger bill. The senti- 
ment of the meeting seemed to be for 
a broader appeal power—even to the 
courts, if wanted—from the decisions of 
the secretary of agriculture. 


J. M. Jones, secretary, Na- 
tional Wool Growers, Salt Lake 
City; F. R. Carpenter, Hayden, 
Colo.; Don Short, Medora, N 
D., former president of North 







serious conversation took place 
during the San Francisco con- 
vention. 
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At 54th Convention 
(Continued from Page 7) 

ton, Thomas J. Davis, Jr., Helen and 
John Dennis, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Den- 
nis, Mr. and Mrs. Rilea W. Doe, Edward 
J. Dollard, Dewey Donnell, Walker Dur- 
ham, K. L. Eade, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Farnsworth. 

Cc. L. Findlay, M. H. Fisher, Rob 
Flournoy, E. F. Forbes, Carl L. Garrison, 
L. G. Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Gill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Gill, Raymond F. 
Gill, Mr. and Mrs. Will Gill, Jr., Mrs. 
Will Gill, Sr., Col. T. R. Gillenwater, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goins, C. Don Goodwin, 
Ned Green, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Guth- 
rie, Paul A. Grothe, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old W. Grundt, Fred Gunterman, Wil- 
liam L. Hansen. 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Harper, George 
Cc. Hart, James Hartnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Hawkins, T. B. Hawkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Hesseltine, Mrs. B. Rex 
Hixson, W. E. Holthouse, T. D. Howard, 
Charles W. Hudner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hudson, Harry C. Hunt, Raymond S. 
Husted, Martin Illia. 

Howard V. Jack, C. L. Jamison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Janeway, Carol Johnston, 
Mrs. C. W. Johnson, Clyde W. Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Johnson, E. W. Kay- 
ser, Mr. and Mrs. Boone Killgore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed. Kloss, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gene L. Klotz, L. C. Kramer, Carl F. 
Kruse, John W. Lacey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark B. Lacey, Jean LaRue, Phil Lilien- 
thal, R. R. Lockhart, Ivan A. Loomis, 
Christine B. Loomis, Jerry Whorter. 


William J. Losh, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Lubken, J. H. Lubken, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. McCoy, Mr. and Mrs. Dean G. 
McComber, Mrs. and Mrs. W. S. McCreery, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey McDougal, W. F. 
McGowan, R. N. McKee, Steve McKee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl McKenzie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack McKenzie, Roderick J. Mc- 
Kenzie, Thomas J. Manning, Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Marble. 


Walter S. Markham, Stanley Marrs, 
Donald Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Giles Mar- 
tin, John O. Matthias, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight May, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Mee, Wallace C. Miller, MD, A. Earl 
Moore, James A. Morgan, Jr.. Emma 
Cross Morton, Joe Muir, George James 
Murphy, J. W. Nelson, Bill Nietfeld, 
Louis E. Nohl, Rod Nuckolls, Charles T. 
0’Connell, John O’Neal, J. E. O'Neill. 

Vernon O’Reilly, Helen Orlando, H. A. 
Orrison, B. A. Overland, Ed Paine, Lewis 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon E. Potter, Mrs. Charles 
H. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Priddle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Prosher, Millard S. 
Purdy, Dr. Guy A. Railsback, Julia Ran- 
kin, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Rankin, Patricia 
Rankin, Mr. and Mrs. Walker Rankin; 








Wonder what’s cookin’? Jere Sheldon 
of Madrone, vice-president of the Cal- 
ifornia association; Harvey McDougal, 
Collinsville, and Dr. Guy Railsback, di- 
rector of veterinary sales, Cutter Labor- 
atories, Berkeley, in the usual left-to- 
right order. 


February, 1951 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 

J. B. Rice, H. M. Rice, C. P. Richins, 
E. E. Righetti, George W. Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy N. Robinson, Walter T. 
Rodman, Gordon Roth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boler Rucker, Agnes L. Rupley, Joe Russ 
and Mrs. Russ, Harvey Russell, Hub 
Russell, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Russell, M. L. 
Russell, E. E. Safford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Sample, Myer Sauft, Mrs. George 
Sawday, Harry M. Schadler. 

Lowery P. Schadler, Margaret Schad- 
ler, Mary L. Schadler, Earl D. Schlaman, 
Virginia Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. Jake 
Schneider, C. V. Scott, Clarence Scully, 
Porter Sesnon, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Sex- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Shannon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jere W. 


Mrs. Silas Sinton, Jr.. Beans Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Smith, Edna Smith, George 
A. Smith, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley L. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dave Snedden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Sonza, 


ler, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Stevenson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Still, Bertha E. Stover, 
C. F. Stover, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Stra- 
thearn, H. T. Strong, Rex Stuart, Charles 
E. Sudden, R. E. Sudden, Ray R. Thal- 


man, Mr. and Mrs. Erle Thomas, Charles | 


H. Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Tiscornia, James 
Topolos, Mrs. Velma Topolos, John H. 
Tregea, Julius Trescony, George N. 
Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Van Vleck, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Van Vleck, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Van Sant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orin W. Van Vleck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Vasche, Mr. and Mrs. Jule E. 
Villard, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Vinson, John 
S. Vosburg, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wag- 
goner, Kenneth A. Wagnon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn G. Ward, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Warlaw, R. H. Washburn, 
John D. Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Wendt, Warren West, J. A. White, Jr., 
F. C. Wiedemann, Howard Wiedemann, 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wiley, Betty Wil- 
liams, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Williams, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Williams, Rhona Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Williams, Porter A. 
Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Carol Wills, George 
Wilson, Jr., J. D. Wilson, W. P. Wing, 
Myrtle Yager, Helen Zink, Ray C. Zink, 
Jacob Zwang, Maud Zwang. 

COLORADO 

Norris and Lois Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Beach, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Becksted and daughter, Myrtle Black, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Carpenter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Collins, H. E. Dennis, Bill 
Farr, Dick Farr, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Farr, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fehling, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Friggens, I. T. Grounds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Radford Hall, Will Hallock, 
Stephen H. Hart, Mrs. Ione Hesthal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Don F. Hill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rex Hixson, Annie 
Huffington, Nelson Huffington, Gwen- 
dolyn Leitzinger, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. McCarty, 
George McClave, Ada Melvin, F. E. Mol- 
lin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Murphy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelso Musser, Don Peach, 
Dr. M. N. Riemenschneider, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Paul Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Scott, 
Seth T. Shaw, Willard Simms, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Starr, A. L. Stein, 
Russell Thorp. 


FLORIDA 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Barron, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Kempfer, Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Radebaugh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. Roberts. 


Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. | 
James Sinton, Mrs. Silas Sinton, Mr. and | 


Florence Sparacino, | 
Wick Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Stet- | 





: 


IDAHO 
Freeman B. Anderson, Gary Ander- 
son, Russell C. Anderson, Ruth B. An- 
derson, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Babcock, Mr. 


fy FARNA 


“One THlan™ 


STOCK SQUEEZE CHUTE] 


Safer for animals and operator! Easter 
to use! “faefLer to operate! Completely re- 
strains any size animal. Built strong enough 
to hold the toughest range steer; yet light 
enough to toss on a pick-up and move from 
job to job. NO LEVERS to get injured on! 


One Van easily catches, holds and treats 
animals without help; or with help, can handle 
more head per hour with less man power. The 
result of 15 years experience building and 
operating chutes, the Farnam Chute gives you 
all the features you want, construction that 
animals can’t damage, and at a price you 
can’t beat. 
Get The Facts Before You Buy! 
Just Mail This Coupon! 

ee ee ee ne 
FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 , 
OMAHA, NEBR. or PHOENIX, ARIZ. + 
Send Illustrated Literature on “One-Man” # 
Stock Chute and 10-Day Trial Offer 


y 
I acca aac ninecctiiinin a a - 
iI saciid Taal amestiaes. 
5 City State : 











WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 
Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 











Breeders of Modern Type 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Always Have Some Good 
Cattle for Sale 


Ranch 12 Miles North of Town 


W. R. GOLLIHAR 


Whitney, Texas 
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STOCK 





For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a’ Teco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 





Distributed by 
Stone Livestock Supply Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


Hall & Harmon Equipment Co. 


Toppenish, Wash. 
Mate ee eee ee 





' 
i 
! THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. ' 
' Madera, California i 
f ee 5 

Please send me complete information on the 4 
§ following TECO ranch and feed lot equip- 4 
§ ment. i 
§ 1 Cattle Stock O Fertilizer Loader } 
§ 0 Cattle Squeeze 0 Grain Elevator ‘ 
! 0 Calf Chute C) Feed Wagon Beds ! 
; 0 Pilers& Stackers (1) Stock Trucks : 
Reman ine ensessnenssnnncectenceenennneecncneennecce 
; NN si ceases hse icc esbebanemee ; 

aa cal Riehe se a 
a wnat 
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Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Joe R. Black, Elva Blood, Velva Blood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Boam, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Bradbury. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence F. Bradbury, 
Mildred Bradbury, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 
Burton, Ralph O. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Clark, Jr.. Max D. Cohn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl DeChambeau, Mr. and Mrs. 
John DeChambeau, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
DeChambeau, Mr. and Mrs. Amos H. 
Eckert, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Goettsche, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene H. Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roland J. Hawes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubert Henderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred M. Jewell, Roy Johnston, Mr. 


| and Mrs. Myron T. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Kenneth Larsen, Mr. and Mrs. Lars P. 
| Larsen, Mr. and Mrs. Russell C. Larsen, 


Mr. and Mrs. Worth S. Lee, V. J. Lick- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Lord, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lundquist, E. U. McIntire, 
Mr. and Mrs. Colin McLeod, Jr., Mr. and 


| Mrs. Merritt Meacham. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn W. Moore, John 


| E. Noble, Mrs. Lora Noble, Mr. and Mrs. 


Edw. B. Riddle, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Schodde, John W. Snook, Kenneth W. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Milford Vaught, Van Ness 
Wallentine, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Weeks, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. White. 


ILLINOIS 
Tom G. Chase, A. L. Cochrane, T. A. 
Connors, William E. Ogilvie, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Simpson, Jerry Sotola, G. B. 
Thorne, C. B. Watson, Edward N. Went- 


| worth. 
INDIANA 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Thompson. 
IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Hinkhouse, Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold White. 


KANSAS 


Herb J. Barr, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Briggs, E. W. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse C. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Lynam, C. E. Waugh. 

LOUISIANA 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Angelle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mixon Bankston, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. ike Hamilton, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Alton Lambre, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ozenne, Harry Post, Noah Ward, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Williams. 


MICHIGAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Fullmer, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. K. Warren. 


MISSOURI 
C. R. Reeble, Paul Swaffar, Jack 
Turner. 
MONTANA 


P. D. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Boam, Aday P. Burggraff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Donahoe, W. E. Greenough, 
Wetmore Hodges, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. James, Paul Jesse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Kiff, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Me- 
Dowell, C. K. Malone, Mr. and Mrs. 
James N. Mansfield, E. A. Phillips, F. E. 
Rittel, J. C. Salmond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Shaw, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Simpson. 

Byron A. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Roy L. 
Stocker, F. M. Tschirgi, M. H. Tschirgi, 
a Warren, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Wil- 
ard. 

NEBRASKA 

Dr. E. P. Anderson, Edward M. Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. F. Arnold, Bern R. 
Coulter, Mr. and Mrs. Chase Feagins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Hansen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas B. Hord, Henrietta Huff- 
man, W. A. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Arch W. Leu, Sam R. 





McKelvie, Mr. and Mrs. Fred T. Marshal} 
and boys. 


Mrs. Dewayne Melvin, F. H. Mel. 
vin, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Messersmith, 
Rex G. Messersmith, Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Nixon, Chester Paxton, Mr. and Mrs, 
Earle G. Reed, Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Trego, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Vinton, Dr. C, R. 
Watson. 


NEVADA 


Geo. D. Banks, Mr. and Mrs. Roy G, 
Bankofier, Mr. and Mrs. Oren F. Boies, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Brennen, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Brennen, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man D. Brown, I. H. Cowles. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Day, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
H. Dressler, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W, 
Dressler, Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Fulstone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gilmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Glaser, E. R. Greenslet. 

W. F. Holmes, Jr., Frank Humphrey, 
J. W. Judy, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Kinsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan McKinney, Lenore 
Bozarth Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Prunty, Mr. and Mrs. Dale Reynolds, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Smiraldo, George W. 
Smith, Fred and Mary Strosnider, Mr, 
and Mrs. Louis J. Ward, Mr. and Mrs, 
Russel S. Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. William 
B. Wright. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Bates, Gordon 
Bond, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Brownfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Clayton and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Hal R. Cox, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. W. I. 
Driggers, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome O. Eddy; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee S. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Fore- 
hand, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Godfrey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Hanna. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Hayward, Cam 
Hening, Mr. and Mrs. Horace H. Hening, 
Richard Hening, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Johnson, Carl Lane Johnson, Janora 
Johnson, Mrs. Rex Kipp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd W. Lee, John A. Lusk, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Merchant, Jr., Mrs. Harris 
Miller, Albert Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Morrow, Mrs. Emma Muir, W. L. 
Mumford, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Ogden. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Pankey, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. F. Rock, Mr. and Mrs. Huling 
Ussery, R. H. Wamel. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sidney Benn, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. V. J. Christensen, 
J. L. Connolly, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Eaton, 
Jr.. A. T. Foreman, Bob Hanson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Jacobson, Andrew Johnston, Mr. 
and Mrs. N. C. Langdon, Wm. P. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. Odd Osteroos, Anne 
W. Short, Connie L. Short, Mr. and Mrs. 
Don L. Short. 


OHIO 
Browley House. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Craddock, W. J. 
Dancer, Dwight Ferguson, Wayne Rowe, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Smith. 


OREGON 

Bill Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brad- 
berry, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Campbell, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Cecil, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Chase, Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Clark, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Connolly and daugh- 
ters, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest E. Cooper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dallas, Sam De- 
ment, H. L. Eddins. 

J. K. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Gerber, Bill Gouldin, Mrs. Wm. Gouldin, 
Lois and Elwood Gueck, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Leo Hahn, O. B. Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Hotchkiss, Mr. and Mrs. O. D. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hyde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewing Hynd and son, C. L. 
Jamison. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
c. M. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Kitt- 
redge, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Kittredge, 
M. E. Knickerbocker, H. A. Lindgren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lister, Murel Long, 
R. A. Long, Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Loosley, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. McElroy, Jr., G. F. 
Meador, Garland Meador, Mr. and Mrs. 
Loren Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Oliver. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Oliver, A. M. Pace, 
Geo. A. Perkel, E. L. Peterson, Jack L. 
Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. Rickman, Peggy 
and Katherine Rickman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Ritter, Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Schumacher, Mabel Schumacher, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Severance, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stearns, 
Mrs. Letty Steelhammer, Robert Taylor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorman Turner, Jane 
Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Weberg and 
daughters, Jamie Wiley, Larry Williams, 
Lee, Gladys and Terry Williams, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Williams, Harry A. 
Withers, Jr., Red Withers, Ruth M. 
Withers, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Wood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd T. Woodride. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Blair, Mr. and 
Ernest B. Ham, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. 
(Mike) Herron, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Hor- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Larson, Mrs. 
A. D. Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Claude E. 
Olson, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Rasmussen, 
Ralph H. Sanders, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Don Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Sutton. 


TEXAS 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom Blanton, Jr., E. H. 
Brainard, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. F. Brain- 
ard, Mr. and Mrs. Mardes Clayton, Mrs. 
John Estes, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardie, Bill 
Hulett, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. S. Jones, 
Herbert Joseph, W. B. McIntire, R. S. 
Lard, E. B. McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. Joe B. Mat- 
thews, Watt R. Matthews, Hall Med- 
ford, Mrs. J. G. Minnieu, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Joe G. 
Montague, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Reynolds. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Reynolds, Jr., 
M. H. W. Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Dor- 
rance D. Roderick, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Vandevere, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
White, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Wright. 


UTAH 


Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Brinkerhoff, Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Britton, M. Gladys Car- 
lisle, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse M. Conover, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dansie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph T. Finlinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. S. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Fay Ham- 
blin, Frank S. Hatch, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Jackson. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Homer Jensen, J. M. 
(Casey) Jones, Don Kenney, G. M. Kerr, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Magnuson, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Meeks, H. R. Merman, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Money, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Olsen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcell E. Schmutz, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Wallace Walton. 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin W. Allert, Cor- 
nelius Allert, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Beckley, Mr. and Mrs. Clem Bergevin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eber Bly, Joe S. Bly, S. H 
Coffee, J. J. Chisholm, Mr. and Mrs. 
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FOR SALE ... and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTLE =322— 


PHO: 
: Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
| E. J McDermott 57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 











You Have a Date... 


BUY YOUR BULLS 


AT TWIN FALLS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1951 


Twin Falls Commission Co. Yards 


150 TOP QUALITY, UNIFORM HEREFORD BULLS 


All over 18 months old by April 1, 195] 












ENTRIES FROM 
OREGON, WASHINGTON, UTAH AND WYOMING 


Consignors and the Association guarantee every bull 


Sale Sponsored by 
Idaho Cattlemen's Assn. 


— ae COL. E. O. WALTER . 
Z — eal ere Auctioneer 
a Ay 2 5 WALTER SCHODDE 
, AN TAR A “3 . S} BURLEY 
tu Fal Sono Saami) Manager 





JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 








We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 

OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO TEX. 

















and Mrs. Earl Bachman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn Bachman, Mr. and Mrs. Ferrell 
N. Beckstead, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bedke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Bedke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Bitton, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Black, 
John Chohlis, James Clinesmith, Pete 
Dacres, Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Edg- 
mand, Mike Edgmand, Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. Fancher, Mr. and Mrs. Birt 
F, Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. Greif. 

Fred Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Harder, Mr. and Mrs. Scotty Highfill, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Holliday, Leo E. Hor- 
rigan, Hugh Huntley, Mr. and Mrs. O. P. 
Kreps, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Russell R. 
Kreps, Henry Kruse, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
McBride, Mr. and Mrs. Loy McDaniel, 





The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1732 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz., Phone 3-4336 







EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25¢ EA. 


ink and full instructions, postpaid. 
CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


S>=> NECK CHAINS ~= 
a7 1234 1, Case hardened @ 





chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to __ ber plates. 


selectfrom, Write 3 


for prices. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


Dea aoe 
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Officers of the Mississippi Cattlemen’s Association, Inc., elected or re-elected 


at the recent annual meeting in Jackson, are (seated, |. to r.) C. D. 


Maddox, West, 


area vice-president; P. F. Simpson, Flora, first vice-president; A. B. Freeman, Walls, 
president; Harold Council, Greenville, first vice-president; Dick Yont, Macon, area 
vice-president; (standing, |. to r.) F. W. Klyce, Jr., Sardis, area vice-president; P. F, 
Newell, State College, area vice-president; M. P. Moore, Senatobia, first vice-pres- 


ident; 


Justin H. Doak, Jackson, executive secretary; 


Walter Swoope, Columbus, 


area vice-president; and Charles Whittington, Greenwood, area vice-president. Not 
pictured are B. B. Wiggins, Jackson, first vice-president, and area vice-presidents 
D. M. Dowdell, Port Gibson; John R. Baird, Baird; Thad Fowler, Hattiesburg, and 


Ben H. McCarty, Greenwood. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. McMinimee, R. H. 
Morrell, Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Murray, 
Ernest Myers. 

Bertha Risdon, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
Robison, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Rogers, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Rutter, Lloyd Sasse, W. 
G. Scholz, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Schlo- 
mer, J. P. Seabeck, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Tippett, Lyle, Donna and Flora Wan- 
dling, Fred C. Wittig, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Woodard, Mr. and Mrs. Dillard D. York. 

WYOMING 

Harold L. Arney, J. Elmer Brock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robt. G. Caldwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Archie B. Campbell, Marjorie and 
Mike; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Campbell and 
Pauline, H. B. Carlisle, Alex S. Cross, 
C. H. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hanesworth, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Heald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hein, Holly Hunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam C. Hyatt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manville Kendrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oda Mason. 

Leslie A. Miller, Charles A. Myers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl L. Odell, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Willard C. 
Rhoads, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Sinclair, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter F. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Werner, H. Wailes Wolfe. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Floyd E. Davis, W. L. Dutton, F. W. 

ImMasche, W. R. Chapline. 


JUNIORS IN CONVENTION 


John Cooper of Wagoner, Ariz., was 
elected president of the Junior National 
Cattlemen’s Association at its meeting in 
San Francisco. 

Other officers elected were: Rex Mes- 
sersmith, Alliance. Nebr., first vice-pres- 
ident; Bob Hanson, Medora, N. D., and 
Lloyd Willis, Wilcox, Ariz., second vice- 
presidents; Connie Short, Beach, N. D., 
secretary; and Bill Hansen, Bakersfield, 
Calif., treasurer. 

The initial meeting of the Junior asso- 
ciation was held the morning of Jan. 8, 
for the purpose of collecting dues and to 


assign the men to various senior asso- 
ciation committees on which they re 
ported at the Tuesday morning breakfast 
meeting. 

At the Junior breakfast, which was 
given by the seniors, retiring President 
Alvin Browning reported on his “very 
interesting” tour of the Swift and Co, 
yards as the guest of that company. This 
is a favor and privilege extended to each 
junior president. 

It was decided to try to arrange for 
the Junior Association to sponsor a 
dance at the 1952 convention if at all 
possible. 

As entertainment at the final business 
meeting, colored slide pictures were 
shown to the group from Nebraska and 
North Dakota. 

Miss Janora Johnson, of Lovington, 
N. M., was appointed program chairman 
for the 1952 convention, to be held in Ft. 
Worth, Texas. It was resolved that all 
plans should be approved by the presi- 
dent and should be included in the con- 
vention call issue before next year’s 
meeting, and also in the senior pro- 
gram if possible-—REx G. MESSERSMITH. 





“How’s your appetite?” 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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WEEDY GRASS KILLER 


The chemical TCA (sodium salt of 
trichloroacetic acid) has not only proved 
itself a worthy foe of perennial weedy 
grasses in extensive field trials, but 
also is showing promise in killing an- 
nual weedy grasses in certain TCA-tol- 
erant crops, such as sugar beets and 
table beets, flax, alfalfa and other 
legume crops, according to L. M. Stah- 
ler, agronomist of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Stahler believes that 
if definite treatment practices and dates 
can be established by future research, 
TCA will become one of the farmers’ 
most dependable killers of grass weeds 
such as quackgrass, Johnson grass and 
Bermuda grass. 

TCA does its damage as it comes in 
contact with perennial weed roots. Con- 
tact with above-ground foliage has little 


effect on the weed, as the poison is not 
transferred from the foliage to the 
roots. Much of TCA’s success, therefore, 
depends on leaching of the chemical 
down through the soil to root level. 
This means the poison should be ap- 
plied at a time of year when soil mois- 
ture conditions or rainfall can be count- 
ed on to leach it. 

Endothal—disodium 3, 6—endoxohex- 
ahydrophthalate—is another of the new 
effective herbicides described by Mr. 
Stahler. Although research hasn’t car- 
ried as far with endothal as it has with 
TCA, the newer chemical has shown 
promise as an annual grass killer. Tests 
indicate it may be especially effective in 
controlling such weeds in canning peas, 
sunflowers, sugar beets and _ sweet 
clover. It has proved best when used 
as a pre-emergence treatment. 


© BUILDING A WATERING 
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TROUGH OUT IN THE WILDS 


In rough-country areas far from roads 
it is expensive to bring in materials to 


build watering troughs, but often a small 
spring in such a section can be de- 
veloped to provide good water for many 
head of stock and aid in better dis- 
tribution of animals on grazing land. 
Where such water is near timber—gen- 
erally the case in the mountains—logs 
can be used for troughs. The spring can 
be dug out and water piped to a trough 
below. A fence built around the spring 
will protect it from damage by stock. 


Forest experts have learned that fires 
burn according to a particular pattern, 
and they have utilized this knowledge in 
burning out logs. If given a chance, the 
heartwood of a tree will burn out first. 
A mature ponderosa pine tree is best for 
burning. A _ clean, solid-at-the-bottom 
tree is selected close to the spring. Felled 
with care, it then has holes bored with 
an auger 1!4 or 2 inches in diameter 
from the top and on one side, at right 
angles to, and intersecting each other at 
right angles in the center (see top pic- 
ture), 10 to 15 inches apart, depending 
on the burning condition of the log. The 
number of holes to be bored will de- 
pend on the length of the trough. The 
first hole is bored about 2 feet from the 
butt cut to insure that the heartwood 
will not burn out to the end of the log. 


After the holes are bored, a fire is 
built in each along the side, using pitch 
shavings to start the burning. (Second 
picture from top.) The top holes supply 
the chimney and draft and the heart- 
wood ignites quickly. In a few hours the 
heart of the tree is burned out, leaving 
only a shell of sapwood. The green sap- 
wood may smolder but it does not burn 
readily. If burning continues after the 
sapwood between the holes is cut away 
with an ax (third picture), the opening 
may be filled with dirt to smother the 
fire. A shovel is then used to dig out the 
charred heartwood. The butt and top end 
are sawed off a few inches from the open 
portion, and a little trimming will com- 
plete the log trough. The trough is then 
slid into place, the pipe installed and an 
inexpensive watering trough is ready 
for use.—Joe W. Jarvis, supervisor, agri- 
cultural development, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha, Nebr. 
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February 
15 


KANSAS RANGE BULL SALE 


Dodge City, Kansas—10 A.M. EST Feb. 15 
200 Hereford Bulls — All Serviceable Age 


For catalog write KANSAS HEREFORD ASSOCIATION, 
State Fair Grounds, Hutchinson, Kansas 




































March 
14 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ANGUS BREEDERS ASSN., INC. 


ANNUAL SPRING ANGUS BULL SALE 


CONGERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


75 Top Angus Bulls, Including Tried Sires 


Good, rugged, well-bred bulls—most all ready for heavy service. 
ONE OR A CARLOAD OF ‘‘MORE OF THE BETTER KIND” 


For catalogue write: SIMON E. LANTZ, Secretary-Manager, Congerville, Ill. 
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MONTANA SHOW WINDOW HEREFORD SALE 


O'CLOCK—MARCH 22 


Gallatin County Fair Grounds, Bozeman, Montana 
HERD BULL PROSPECTS, TOP RANGE BULLS AND 
OUTSTANDING FEMALES 
Write for Catalog to Claude Windecker, Ennis, Montana 





1951 NATIONAL WESTERN SHOW 
PROBABLY LAST IN OLD STADIUM 


The National Western Stock Show, 
held last month in Denver, is 45 years 
old—having been staged for the first 
time in 1906 in a tent in front of the 
Livestock Exchange Building. Persons 
attending the 1951 showing viewed a 
greatly changed event, improved through 
the years, and the management now 
hopes to make 1952 an even greater 
show, staged in the new stadium now 
under construction. Entries in the first 
National Western consisted of about 40 
head of cattle, a few sheep and hogs and 


about 20 head of horses; no cash prizes 


were offered. So much interest was 
created by the event that it was decided 
to make an annual affair of it and suc- 
ceeding years brought increasing entry 
lists. The present coliseum was first 
used for the 1909 show. 


In 1943 John T. Caine III became the 
general manager and under him the Na- 
tional Western has attained a rating as 
one of the four most important stock 
shows in the country. The Junior show, 
along with a full-year junior educational 
show program has become one of the 
most important features. In the 1951 








The Grand Cham- 
pion steer at Na- 
tional Western show 
in Denver. Standing 
behind Commando 
gre: Cl. ‘to:-r.). P.-35. 
- Shearer, judge, Iowa 
College; John T. 
Caine III, show man- 
ager; Clinton Tom- 
son, Shorthorn 
Breeders association 
secretary; Mervin 
Aegerter, of Short- 
horn World; Emmet 
Wolf, who showed 
the steer. 


_will necessitate doubling the tent space 


show, as contrast to the first one held 
in 1906, the entry list contained mor 
than 1,700 breeding and fat cattle ep. 
tered in the Open and Junior shows, with 
672 exhibitors from 24 states and two 
provinces of Canada. At that, the num. 
ber had to be restricted for lack of space 
in the present building. 


DENVER CHAMPIONS CROWNED 
One hundred, seventy-six Herefords 
sold for a total of $491,025 at the Jann. 
ary, 1951, edition of the National West. 
ern Stock Show in Denver; the animals 
sold went into every section of the coun- 
try and up into parts of Canada. Thirty 
of the individuals brought $4,000 or bet. 
ter, and Milky Way Ranch of Phoenix, 
Ariz., had the top of a sale in a senior 
yearling that brought $25,100. 

CK Ranch of Brookville, Kan., took 
championship honors on a carload of 
Hereford bulls; reserve champion award 
went to Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. The seventh straight 
grand championship on a carload of fat 
cattle was captured by the Hoffman § 
family of Ida Grove, Ia. Reserve honors 
in this division went to Eckhardt & 
Painter of LaSalle, Colo., on a load of 
steers bred by Bar 13 Ranch, Sheridan, 
Wyo. Eighteen-year-old Joe Litschke of 
Enid, Okla., showed the 995-pound Here- 
ford steer that was named grand cham- 
pion of the junior fat cattle. ; 

The Denver show included more 
Aberdeen-Angus exhibits than ever be- 
fore, and the breed attracted good in- 
terest and spirited bidding. Grand 
champion of the show was a 1,325- 
pound Shorthorn steer shown by En- 
mett Wolf of Remson, Ia. 
























POLLED HEREFORD STATISTICS 
RELEASED BY NATIONAL GROUP 

A report recently issued by the Amer- 
ican Polled Hereford Association for 
the year 1950 shows that more cattle 
of the breed were recorded in the past 
five years than in the first 40, with 
total registrations to date exceeding 
425,000. During the year 620 new men- 
bers joined the organization—a_ sub- 
stantial increase over 1949. In 115 sales 
last year in 28 states, 6,948 head of 
Polled Herefords sold for $4,565,793, 
an average of $657 per head. Of this 
number, 2,677 were bulls averaging $780 
and 4,271 were females averaging $609. 
Three hundred, forty-two bulls sold for 
$1,000 or more, totalling $779,405; 433 
females sold for $1,000 or more, total- 
ling $677,165. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPOSITION 
EXPECTS RECORD SHOWING 
Success of last year’s San Antonio 
Livestock Exposition and Rodeo, coupled 
with the $53,000 being offered this year 
in premiums, lead officials of the show 
to anticipate a record-breaker with ap- 
proximately 4,000 head of livestock en- 
tered in the open and boys’ shows, Feb. 
16-25. The 1951 record number of entries 






















over the ’50 show, and it is estimate 
better than 100,000 square feet of canvas 
will be spread. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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KARPE SETS PRICE RECORD 
ON SIX-DAY-OLD CALF 

At Bakersfield, Calif., A. H. Karpe’s 
Greenfield Hereford Ranch started the 
new year with a sale on Jan. 8 on which 
the average was an impressive $2,236 
and a 1951 son of Baca Duke 2 sold for 
$7,500. This is considered a record for 
a calf of less than a week of age; it 
was also the sale’s top. The buyer was 
Lucky Hereford Ranch, Gilroy, Calif. 
The top female sold for $7,000. The 
average on 11 bulls was $1,680, and on 
47 females it was $2,409. Buyers were 
present from 20 states and Canada. 

The handsome little record-breaker is 
the Producer’s cover subject this month. 


JUNIOR GRAND NATIONAL 
COMING TO COW PALACE 

Preparations are 
Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion and Arena Show, to take place 
Mar. 17-22 in San Francisco’s Cow Pal- 
ace. This fifth annual showing is de- 
voted to members of 4-H clubs and 
FFA. Advance reports indicate that the 
1951 event, to take place during Easter 
vacation week, will be a big one. 


LARGEST CATTLE FLIGHT 

Norris Cattle Company of Ocala, Fla., 
early last month made the largest air 
shipment of cattle ever sent on one 
plane, when it shipped 22 spring Brah- 
man calves to Medellin, Colombia, for a 
group of buyers who visited Anthony 
Farms three months ago during an agri- 
cultural tour of the States. On the fol- 
lowing day the Norris Company sent 
36 head of Holsteins by air to a cus- 
tomer in Lima, Peru. 


NEW HEREFORD BUILDING 

The American Hereford Association 
recently announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new headquarters build- 
ing to handle.a steadily increasing 
volume of business. The new structure 
will overlook the Kansas City Stock- 
yards, 


URUGUAY STOCK INDUSTRY 
ene from a range study of 

' Uruguay for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
the FAO, D. A. Savage, superintendent 
of the Southern Great Plains Field Sta- 
tion at Woodward, Okla., has given the 
press some interesting information about 
the livestock industry in that country. 

Slightly smaller than Oklahoma, Uru- 
guay has about the same number of 
sheep as the United States and more 
cattle than Texas. Its 2,000,000 people 
possess about 8.000,000 cattle and 30,- 
000,000 sheep. 

Native grasslands and livestock repre- 
sent the principal natural resource of 
the country. The average stocking rate 
is one head of cattle and about four 
sheep to every five acres of land. The 
average annual rainfall is 40 inches, but 
occasional drouths of 100-day duration 
have a disastrous effect on the prosper- 
ity and stability of livestock production. 
Frequent shortages of grass, the prin- 
cipal diet of all livestock, is a continuing 
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CHANDLER 


HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We are completely sold out of females for sale. Have 7 top pen bulls, 2 cheaper, and , 
a set of top Regality herd headers yearlings. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 





Good Serviceable 
Aged Range Bulls 


Good Bull Calves 
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TER HEREFORDS 


Phone: 
Denver— 


1834 CURTIS, DENVER 2, COLO. 





problem. No grain or protein concen- 


trates are fed to range livestock and 
very little hay, silage or other reserve 
feeds are produced. 

Foot-and-mouth disease and many oth- 
er animal ailments are of common and 
devastating occurrence. 

The quality of most range livestock 
is good but their condition is often re- 
duced by disease and lack of feed. Here- 
fords, of English or American importa- 
tion, predominate among the beef cattle. 
Diseases, frequent scarcities of grass, 
and lack of reserve feeds result in ex- 


WHR Star Picture 
6, owned by Wyo- 
ming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., champion bull 
of the Phoenix Live- 
stock Show. The bull 
was also champion 
at the International 
in Chicago and the 
National Hereford 
Show in Huron, S.D. 
(L. to r.) J. Howard 
Pyle, Governor of 
Arizona; show presi- 
dent, Frank Snell; 
Bob Lazear of WHR 
and Art Killian. 
(American Hereford 
Association photo.) 


tremely low calf and lamb crops. Steers 
are rarely in marketable condition before 
they are four or five years old. 

The country is extremely democratic, 
intensely patriotic, outspokenly anti- 
communistic, and professedly pro-United 
States. The people are mainly of Span- 
ish descent with admixtures of Italian, 
French, and other Europeans. 

Mr. Savage’s mission was conducted 
at the request of the government of Uru- 
guay for the purpose of advising on 
methods of improving range forage pro- 
duction and livestock utilization. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


BY DOROTHY McDONALD 


I grew up in Canada, in an era and 
in a home that—while deploring the 
antics of the militant suffragettes—still 
sympathized deeply with their aims. I 
remember hearing the belief expressed 
many times that “politics will be a 
cleaner and more enlightened thing, once 
the women have a vote.” 

That it has not always proven so is, 
I suppose, because women are after all 
only people. But nonetheless .. . never 
underestimate the power women wield 
in government! 


It seems too bad that often it is 
wielded bumblingly, for reasons that 
are sentimental, or not clearly thought 
out, or just plain “dumb.” 

. * * * 

A few months ago, I mentioned the 
case of woman’s club members—and 
others—who took up so large a part of 
the too-brief time devoted to public 
hearings by the congressional committee 
investigating the Viejas fire. No one 
could doubt their sincerity—but no one 
could doubt their complete lack of in- 
formation on the whole subject, either! 

It occurs to me that much of the fault 
for that is our own. 

he 

It is encouraging to note in the WY- 
OMING CLUBWOMAN magazine for 
December, 1950, that someone is doing 
something about it. Speaking on the 
very challenging subject, “Whose Home 
On The Range?” J. Elmer Brock of 
Kaycee, past president of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association and the 
American National, and present mem- 
ber of the Wyoming Stock Growers Ad- 
visory Committee, told the Sheridan 
Woman’s Club: “Grass is the greatest 
of all crops. Used, it supplies essential 
food and creates wealth . . . unused, it 
may burn our forests, destroy our water- 
sheds, our scenic wonders, our wild life 
and human lives as well.” 

He explained the stockman’s view- 
point of the possible reduction in grazing 
permits by the United States Forest 
Service, pointing out that the men whose 
very survival depends upon the conser- 
vation of range lands favor construc- 
tive conservation measures, but feel that 
grazing lands should be used rather than 
arbitrarily taken out of production. 

* * * 


As the result of the information given 
them by Mr. Brock, the Sheridan Wo- 
man’s Club adopted a resolution asking 
the Forest Service to permit for grazing 
the fullest possible use of government 
lands compatible with sound conserva- 
tion practices. 
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Copies of this resolution were sent to 
Wyoming’s representatives in Congress. 
* * a 


Perhaps if we all took time to ex- 
plain to other women we know that the 
cattleman doesn’t really want to destroy 
the country, that all he wants is to let 
his stock eat the grass that otherwise 
goes to waste, so he can sell his animals 
for enough to feed his own family—and 
low enough so they, our city friends, 
may afford a steak—perhaps, if we took 
time to do this, we would not again be 
treated to the spectacle of sincere and 
earnest women taking up our officials’ 
time and nullifying their attempt to 
study a serious problem by well-meant 
but not well-founded protestations that 
“The Forest Service must be right; 
they’re such nice young men.” 


At Home on the Range 


Have you ever thought how much local 
products influence our recipes? I hadn’t 
considered it until a visitor, my Canadian 
sister-in-law, commented on my frequent 
use of the juice and rind of citrus fruit 
in cookery. 


Of course, since we moved from our 
lowland valley to this colder high-alti- 
tude cattle country, I too must buy my 
oranges and lemons—and pay almost as 
much for the cull fruit, unfit for ship- 
ment, as Grade AA ones bring in the 
markets of Victoria, British Columbia; 
so says my sister-in-law. But the mat- 
ter of the sales and distribution methods 
of the strong citrus cooperatives wasn’t 
what I started to go into here. The point 
I intended to make was that, keeping to 
the habits formed when we had our own 
citrus trees, I still use a great deal of 
the piquancy of oranges and lemons in 
my meals. 


I rarely discard the rinds of juiced 
oranges. Stored in a covered pan in the 
refrigerator, they will keep for a week 
or more. During that time I can usually 
manage to add them, ground, to cake or 
pie or pudding recipe. Or, if there are 
enough to justify doing so, I snip them 
into fine shreds with heavy kitchen 
scissors and candy them. Candied lemon 
rind is just as tasty, and my family likes 
candied grapefruit peels best of all. 

Candied peel sounds rather tedious, 
but is actually not much trouble and is 
so delicious it is well worth the time it 
takes. Here is a simple never-fail recipe. 


CANDIED PEEL 
For best results, use thick-skinned 
fruit. Rub lightly over grater, to break 



























































the outer oil-cells, and cut into half. 
inch strips with scissors. Cover with 
cold water and bring to a boil. Drain 
and repeat twice more (until the three 
scaldings have softened the peel). Cover 
with a sirup made of equal parts of 
sugar and water, boil very gently for 
1% hours. Let stand overnight. Next 
morning boil again gently until most 
of the sirup is absorbed. This is the only 
part of the process that requires watch- 
ing, as it may burn easily at the last. 
I usually set it far back on the stove or 
use an asbestos mat under the kettle. 
Spread on a platter until the outside is 
dry (the inside will stay soft if you 
don’t over-cook it) and then roll in 
powdered sugar and pack in a tight 
box. Will keep for months—but what 
family will let it? Certainly not mine! 
* * * 

Often, before I juice citrus fruit I 
grate off most of the outer rind and 
store in little covered jars in the re- 
frigerator. A teaspoon or two of this 
added to plain butter frosting, or to 
cake and pudding batter, does a lot 
toward making everyone boast, “Gosh, 
Mom is sure a good cook!” And a half: 
teaspoonful of grated lemon rind added 
to the usual teaspoonful of vanila in any 
recipe gives a wonderful French-vanilla 
flavor. 

Two of my favorite ways of utilizing 
left-over orange and lemon rinds are in 
Sunny-Cal Cake and a wonderful rich 
dark prune and orange pie that for some 
reason is known as “California-wedding 
Pie.” Perhaps because it weds the fla- 
vors of those two native products, the 
prune and the orange! It certainly does 
so in a way that enhances both! 


CALIFORNIA-WEDDING PIE 
2 cups cooked prunes 
1 medium orange, or pulp and rind of 
juiced oranges 
1 cup liquid from prunes 
2 tbsp. corn starch 

% tsp. salt 

% cup brown sugar 

2 tbsp. butter 

Baked pastry shell 

Meringue—or you can use whipped 
cream, though it makes a pretty rich 
dessert if you do. 

METHOD: Pit the prunes and cut in 
half. Grind the orange rind and pulp in 
food-chopper. Combine sugar, salt and 
cornstarch; add prune liquid and bring 
to a boil, stirring until thickened. Add 
prunes, orange and butter and cook 
slowly for 10 minutes. Cool and pour 
into baked pastry shell, cover with 
meringue and brown in a slow oven for 
15 minutes. Rich and dark and deli- 
cious. 


1% 





PLACE TO HANG AROUND 
A man’s home is anywhere he can 
hang his hat anywhere. 
—Howard Haynes 
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SUNNY-CAL CAKE 

Mix 1/3 cup of orange juice, 1% tbsp. 
jmon juice, and % cup granulated sugar. 
get aside while making cake. 

Cream: 

% cup shortening and 1 cup sugar 
Add: 

1 orange rind, ground 

% lemon rind, ground 

1% cups cake flour 

1 cup sour milk 

1 well-beaten egg 

2% cup ground raisins 

% tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. soda 

Bake 50 minutes at 350 degrees, in a 
glass baking pan if possible. Pour re- 
served sweetened juice over the warm 
cake, let cool in the pan. This is a moist 
rich cake, slightly glazed on top, and re- 
quires no icing. I hope your family will 
like its sharp-sweet flavor as well as 
mine does. 
And so . 
good evening. 


. good eating . and 


D. L. McD. 


| National CowBelles 
| Organized at Meeting 


The hope of many state CowBelles for 
| a National CowBelle organization was 
realized in San Francisco during the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion convention, Jan. 8-10. A group of 
women representing many of the states 
affiliated with the National met in the 
Palace Hotel on the 10th. At this meet- 
ing a thorough discussion was held, to 
consider the pros and cons of forming 
such an organization. It was the opinion 
of the majority that there is a definite 
place and need for it, and that this as- 
sociation should be set up on an indi- 
vidual-membership plan. 
Mrs. 0. W. Lynam, Burdett, Kan., was 
chosen temporary chairman of the group. 
Gwendolyn Leitzinger of Denver was 





THE CHECKERED CHIPMUNK 
By Helen H. Henderson 

Sharry and Ronnie lay beneath the 
big tree down by the brook. They were 
too sad to play. 

“Oh Ronnie,” said Sharry, “in just 
one hour we'll leave for the parade. And 
We still haven’t found the money Daddy 
gave us for tickets to the big circus 
show. We’ve lost it. What shall we do?” 

Both children were flat on their 
stomachs, It was their best thinking 
Position. They thought and_ thought. 
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elected secretary. State officers were in- 
structed to inform their members and 


to draw up a program and objectives | 


they would like to have incorporated into 
the new organization. 

It was the opinion of many at the 
meeting that public relations should be 
the major theme of this national group. 
The charter membership list will be 
open until the next annual convention, in 
Fort Worth, where officers will be 
elected and the organization set up in 
detail. 

Some state association presidents who 
participated in setting up the association 
were Mrs. Joe Lee, Nebraska; Mrs. L. C. 
Montgomery, Utah; Mrs. Amos H. Eck- 
ert, Idaho, and Colorado’s president, Mrs. 
A. T. McCarty.—Gwen Leitzinger. 


COWBELLE NOTE 


The Tulare County CowBelles held 
their first meeting of the new year on 
Jan. 6, with a Chinese luncheon at “Gang 
Sue’s” in Porterville. The 40 members 
present discussed plans for a _ spring 


dance and the joint meeting of the Kern- | 
held | 


Tulare County CowBelles to be 
Tuesday, Feb. 6, at the Bakersfield Inn, 


Bakersfield. The joint meeting will be | 


a 12:30 luncheon meeting as usual, and 
all members are urged to attend. 

A lovely congratulation card was 
signed by all CowBelles present and sent 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Cutler of rural 
Visalia, Calif., who recently celebrated 
their 61st wedding anniversary. 

The afternoon’s entertainment was 
provided by a group of young people 
from Porterville: Montie Hodgson played 
three accordion solos; Miss Ann Devies 
gave a short talk on the “Barn Theater.” 
This was followed by a reading. Pupils 
from the Frances Dennis dancing class 
performed four numbers: A Hawaiian 
Hula, Waltz Clog, Soft Shoe Tap and 
The Mexican Hat Dance.—Mkrs. G. 
HINKEL, Orosi, Calif. 


READ-ALOUD 
‘Slo 


But they couldn’t think of any way to 


earn the money. They just would not 
go to the show! 


After while they heard a queer little 
noise. It seemed to come from a branch 
just above their heads. Churr, it seemed 
to say, churr, churr, churr. 

“Keep very still,” whispered Ronnie. 
“Maybe it will come out.” 

They lay so quietly they hardly 
breathed. In just a moment a tiny furry 
ball crept timidly out from behind some 
leaves. Its beady black eyes peered all 
around. Down the branch it crept. 
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ie Why Pay $300 to $600 For A Spray Rig? Assemble 
“jt your own, and save! ‘Low-Cost Farnam TRAK-TOR 
ie Spray Kits provide wear-resistant NYRO (Nylon 
Sj~Stes Roller) Pump. Operates from power take-off. Low or 
tM - “—~ ‘high pressure! Adjustable from 25 to 400 Ibs. Kits in- 

¥ —, clude controls, gauges, hose and fittings for either crop 
NM or livestock rigs. Booms, nozzles, tanks also available. 


Vt 
Farnam Equipment Co., Dept. 303 Omaha, Neb. 
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STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire ; 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 





AMERICAN 


BRAHMAN BULLS 







GREATER 
PROFITS 


BRAHMANS 
BUILD BEEF 


tat 
BRAHMAN 
SS eS a 


2711 SOUTH MAIN e HOUSTON 2. TEXAS 


aaa at 
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Write , 
Henry Elder 
Secretary-Manager 
TEXAS HEREFORD ASS’N 


1103 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
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NO COST TO YOU 
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\\\ Power Take-Off 


GRAIN 
ROLLERS 


Crimps, Cracks, Crumbles 
ALL Feed Grains 
Without Dusting 

Big 10 in. diameter, hardened, knurled roll, crimp or crack 

more bushels per hour—Rolls any grain better—Requires 

less -power. Low cost, portable and stationary models. 

Farm, feeder and mill sizes. 

FREE LITERATURE—Gives full information, capacities 

and prices on all models. Write to: 









PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO. | 


Box 1084 Nl JOPLIN, MO. 
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You'll always enjoy wearing 
Nocona Boots—made to give 
you foot comfort and long 
service, no matter how you 
use them. Ask your dealer 
to see the new, colorful 
styles—in stock or in the 
NOCONA BOOT 
CATALOG. 


MADE BY 


NOCONA BOOT CO. % NOCONA, TEXAS 


GOLD SEAL 


DatieieuddiGeage 
GRASS SEED 


Twenty-one varieties, adapted to every 
Western condition. Build up your graz-- 
ing and hay yields at small cost with 
triple-cleaned, fresh, live seeds of hardy 
strains. Crested Wheatgrass, Tall Slen- 
der Wheatgrass, Brome, Bromar, 


Grama, Buffalo, Timothy, Clovers, Al- 

sike, Alfalfas. All fully described in big 

free catalog. Be sure to get our prices. 
Write today. 


Weslern Seed LE: 


DENVER.COLO 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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“Why, it’s a baby chipmunk,” breathed 
Ronnie. 

Sharry’s eyes sparkled. She didn’t say 
a word. 

Slowly and carefully the baby chip- 
munk made its way along the branch. 
Just at it reached a spot over Ronnie’s 
head, he reached up quickly and caught 
it. 

“Oh, please let me hold it,” begged 
Sharry. “Look! IT’S CHECKERED!” 

Sure enough, the stripes down its 
back weren’t like the usual chipmunk 
stripes. They looked just like squares on 
a checkerboard! 

“A checkered chipmunk!” echoed Ron- 
nie. ‘Nobody ever heard of a checkered 
chipmunk.” 

“Oh Ronnie,” exclaimed Sharry. “May- 
be the circus man would buy our check- 
ered chipmunk.” 

“Then we’d have enough money for 
our tickets,” agreed Ronnie. 

When Daddy saw their prize and heard 
their story he thought hard for a while. 

“Does look checkered at that,” he said 
at last. “Maybe the circus man would be 
interested.” 

So Ronnie found a box, put in some 
soft leaves for a bed, and poked air 
holes in the sides. Sharry put the baby 
chipmunk inside. Then she held it very 
tenderly in her lap all the way to town. 

The band played so loud, and the 
elephants were so exciting that Ronnie 
almost forgot their plan. But not Sharry. 
She clutched her little box tightly all 
through the parade, and as soon as it 
was over she looked hopefully at Daddy. 

He winked at her. “O.K.” he said. 
“Let’s follow the parade to the circus 
grounds.” 

At the big tent, Daddy asked for the 
man in charge of the animals. 

“Ronnie and Sharry here,” exclaimed 


| Daddy, “have something to show you.” 


Sharry was too shy to say a word. 
She just opened the box a little way 
and held it out for the man to see. 

But Ronnie couldn’t keep still. “It’s 
a checkered chipmunk,” he explained 
jumping up and down. “We thought if 
you’d like to buy it for your circus, we’d 
have enough money for tickets to the 
show.” 

“A checkered chipmunk!” echoed the 
man. “Well, now I believe I could use 
a fine little animal like that. How many 
tickets would you need?” 

“Six,” answered Ronnie, “Mommie 
and Daddy and Grammy and Grandpa 


| and Sharry and I. That makes six.” He 


looked anxiously at the man. 

“Tell you what I'll do.” The man pulled 
something from his pocket. “I’ll give you 
five dollars for the chipmunk and six 
passes to the show. How’s that?” 


“Gee, fine!’ shouted Ronnie. “Five 
dollars and six passes. Oh boy!” 
Sharry smiled happily. Then she 


handed the box carefully to the man. 
“Good-bye, little checkered chipmunk,” 
she whispered. “You'll have a _ good 


| home. I’ll look for you when the circus 


comes back next year.” 

Then she raced after Ronnie, who was 
already on his way to tell the others 
about the money and the passes to the 
show. 





Halogeton Invades Range | pRUS! 


A  fast-spreading, poisonous weed 
halogeton (pronounced haloGEEton) now 
imperils livestock on the rangelands of 
six western states, reports Dr. R. L. Loy. 
vorn, in charge of weed investigations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Halogeten, a close relative of Russian 
thistle, has spread from Elko County, 
Nev., to Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Mon. 
tana and California. It was first noted 
15 years ago. It came from the Caspian 
Sea region. 

The weed brings sudden death to sheep 
and cattle feeding on it in late fall and 
winter when other forage is not ayvail- 


a 





able. ‘Half a pound to 2 pound and a half 
of the weed, dry weight, will kill a sheep. 
Smaller amounts cause loss of weight 
and abortion. 


Chemical sprays may halt the menace 
in small infestations. But on a large 
scale—such as used in the cereal belt, 
for example—that is impractical. The 
cost is high. Treatments would have to 
be repeated annually. 


The long-term hope for control, says 
Dr. Lovvorn, rests on the fact that halo- 
geton competes poorly with other plants. 
In Nevada it has not been able to invade 
good stands of crested wheat grass. 


A report that the plant had appeared 
on ranges in one or more southwestern 
Montana counties seems to be unfound- 
ed, says the Northern’ Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station. 
To date it has been found only in the 
part of Carbon County south and east 
of Bridger and south of the Pryor 
Mountains. This occurrence, says the 
station, is on the northern fringe of an 
extensive infestation which extends 
from the Big Horn River westward to 
the Clark’s Ford drainage in northern 
Wyoming. 


The Oregon edition of the American 


Cattle Producer carries a story on Halo- | 


geton infestations in Idaho. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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‘ange | BRUSH BURNING «jon p. 13 


weed, tudied this spring for four days, Dr. H. 
ton) now 5 a ° 

Wi 4, Biswell, a member of our committee, 
lands of |.’ 


L timed his activity to have that tree down 
- L. Loy. by 10 o’clock in the morning. I went 20 


 Sations miles out of the way, with another 
Beal group, including one hydrologist, to see 
ussian 


it, The tree was cut down and by night 
County, | instead of getting 30 gallons a day out 
h, Mon- | of that spring they were getting 134 
St noted | gallons. * * 

Caspian} The hydrologist who was with me Growing with the West 

said: “We have done carefully controlled 

to sheep experiments in the laboratory and grown ; 

fall and | plants and studied the leaf area and There are nearly a million more people in the states served 
t avail. | know this will occur.” You can start 
springs flowing by cutting vegetation 
away from them, because the vegetation 





by this company than there were 10 years ago. 


3 takes the water from the soil through But telephones have increased faster than population, for 
: iration. ‘ 
"tem, © ia no longer correct to say back in 1940 there was one telephone for every 72 people— 


trees conserve moisture. Trees do not while now the ratio is one ‘phone for every four folks! 
conserve moisture. Trees transpire mois- 


from the soil through the leaves 
so ese it into the ceeumainat. That We'll keep on giving the most and best service for the 
is what happens to water in an irri- least possible cost—right in step with the growing West. 
gated orchard. The reason the live oaks 
defoliate on the range in dry years is 
they do not get enough water to keep 
the leaves alive and the leaves drop off, 
reducing the transpiration of moisture. 
Dr. Robert T. Griggs, of the National 
Research Council, a botanist of national 
| repute, came out here for two summers 
to study this question with us. He asked 
the question: “Do you people want to 


ie wor hacia an we MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
We told him unanimously, “No.” Any FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


area that has raised one or two or three 
growths of trees we do not want to deal 


with, We have all kinds of unforested . REGISTERED 
lands that never have produced trees WN TZ HEREFORDS 


which we want to make productive by yi ARABIAN HORSES 


ee 


ee 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


growing grass for livestock without try- 
1 a half ing to take the land from trees. But, SERS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner 
1 sheep. nevertheless, we will not acquiesce to RB. E. LEONE, Manager 
weight } statements being made about trees when 

factual data shows them not to be true. DAYTON, WYOMING 
menace | lrees are believed by many to be the 
| large | best means of preventing soil erosion; 
al belt, but grass is just as good; and brush is 
1. The very poor. This is of basic importance. 


On the trip to New Zealand we had 
mene Help Yourself! 


school of forestry and who is now dean 


1, says . 

oo emeritus of Yale. He and I were to- ~ » i , , an’t it? 
t halo- | gether in New Zealand and we tried NSleeestets Be Sula g hry f ee, doesn’t it! 
ani hard to keep from getting into a battle. Funny 1d vb etom he really is! 

at One day we rode together for 60 miles 


It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 


in New Caledonia. There was a wonder- 
peared ful growth of trees there and I ven- 
vestern tured this statement: “Do you believe it 
found- } is possible for climax vegetation to It helps you produce better cattle. 


a slip?” Everybody admits that redwood 
tation. 


Tite eee! Wyoming Hereford Ranch ed Tae 





d east takes place on an area. When slips oc- 

Pryor cur on the steep slopes you can have . 

ys_ the redwoods slide off the mountainside. rain as that in New Zealand. maybe a climax vegetation or primeval 
of an Dean Chapman said, “I am going to He said three or four days after the forest. This terrible rain had thorough- 
xtends } have to tell you a story, and if there is terrible storm and rain the sun was ly saturated that soil. Halfway down 
7 anyone I hate to tell it to, it is you.” shining beautifully and the foresters the slope was an acreage of open grass- 
r 


And this is the story: One time he was came in and said they would like to land. A slip had started at the top of 
in Colombia, South America, and there take him out 75 miles into the country the mountain, and the whole thing slid 
erican | had been a terrible storm, with heavy where a slip had occurred on quite a off until it struck the grassland, and 
Halo- | rainfall, something like one inch an hour steep slope. At the top of that steep skidded over it, leaving the grass and 
for 12 hours. We had just had such a_ slope were a variety of trees growing, soil under it in place. 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 





Are You Keeping Up ais. ine atest 


eootegmants in your field? Here’s a group of 
— nes that specialize in a particular sub- 
ect: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 
— — 
iorse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 


5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., | 


$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 


$2; Ranchman 


Farmin 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 

—_— Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 


Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 


Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1: 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News. 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m.,. $1; Rabbit 
_— m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


Fruit 

Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 


I said, “Grass is good for stopping 


erosion.” 

He said, “Yes, I know that is what 
you will make out of it.” 

We had a fine time in New Zealand 
with the foresters and the soil people. 
The soil people kept digging profiles of 
soil. We remarked they were going to 
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wash New Zealand into the ocean by 
this. 


Dr. Hamilton, a very highly-trained 
man, with the patience of Job, was di- 
recting this group, and listened to the 
whole story. As we came close to Well- 
ington to get on the boat for Christ- 


| church he said, “Now, gentlemen, you 


$1.50; American | 





have had a great deal of discussion on 
this week-long trip concerning grass- 
lands and forest lands, and you have 
made a great point about soil erosion. 
I have enjoyed listening to you very 
much, and tried to refrain from enter- 
ing your discussions.” 


These men were mostly from the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and Great Britain. 

“Now,” he said, “as we near Welling- 
ton you will see that range of moun- 
tains over there coming right down into 
the town.” And in that range of moun- 
tains about half of the area was cleared 
off by fire and other means and re- 
placed with grass. The other half is 
now the primeval forest as it was when 
the white man came there 30 or 40 years 
ago. 

As we came near Wellington we could 
see those slips in both areas. 

“Now,” he said, “Notice there are just 
as many slips in the primeval forest as 
in the grass areas.” 


Nature's Way 


This natural demonstration of nature 
in the rough was tough on the propa- 
ganda which had been so freely spread 
around. In areas where there are heavy 
rainfall and steep slopes we will have 
slips, they will take place whether the 
primeval forest is in New Zealand or in 
the redwoods in Humboldt County, in 
California; and man can do nothing 
about it. It constitutes nature’s level- 
ing-off process and will occur in grass- 
lands on steep slopes. 


This year we got to burning land in 
5,000- and 10,000-acre tracts. We be- 
lieve millions of acres will ultimately be 
burned. A state law now allows the 
state foresters to help with fires and 
they are really helping. We are kind 
of friendly enemies, but get along in a 
cooperative program. 


I have been at Davis since 1926 and 
with the university since 1917, and I 
think we had the heaviest early rains 
this year. Those rains caught us with 
warm weather, so that the snow melted 
in the mountains in addition to the 
heavy rainfall. On some of these burned 
areas, before the growth had gotten 
started, we had some erosion, but there 
also was considerable erosion from 
brush and wooded areas. 


We have had some sniping at us this 
year and people have tried to make 
propaganda out of the situation to hurt 
our brush burning program. We admit 
if you get a heavy rain in the fall on 
an area right after burning before the 
grass starts, some erosion will occur. 
but that erosion is a very moderate af- 
fair. After you get the grass growing 
you do not have as much erosion as you 
had on the brush area. 

Doctor Veihmeyer conducted experi- 





ments on comparable plots, one of which 
was burned clean with torches, and the 
other area left brush covered. He finds 
that run-off is not accelerated nor ero. 
sion increased on the areas that have the 
brush cut off more than on areas that do 
not; but the most important thing jg 
that at the end of the season moisture 
is left in the soil on the burned-ovyer 
areas and there is no moisture on the 
areas where there is brush. Consequent- 
ly, less water is required to prime the 
watershed during the next rainy season, 
resulting in considerable savings. 


That is because the roots of the brush 
25 or 30 years old go to bedrock, wheth- 
er bedrock is six inches or six feet. The 
soil moisture going down and down as 
the dry season progresses because it is 
taken out by the roots of these bushes 
and transpired by the leafy areas, 


In the grass area there are only one or 
two feet of roots of most species of an- 
nual grasses and below that there is no 
transpiration loss and no movement of 
the water up through the roots of the 
plants, and therefore the water remains 
there. Annual grasses do not persist 
throughout the growing season, Fur- 
thermore, even perennial species become 
dormant for rather long periods during 
the summer and transpiration is mark- 
cdly reduced. Every year there is suffi- 
cient rainfall to saturate the soil with 
water and after the soil has reached 
field capacity and you put more on, it is 
going to overflow, like from a full 


bucket, into the ground reservoirs, in- 
between the rocks, and run off down 
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At San Francisco, Arthur Beckley of 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., en- 
joys a get-together with Mr. and Mrs. 
Steve Bixby of Globe, Ariz. 


Lat ie Oe 


The presidents of the two state ass0- 
ciations that put on the recent conven- 
tion of the American National enjoy 4 
bite and a little well-earned letup. At left 
is John Baumgartner of Hollister, Calif., 


Wi 
View 


with Fred Dressler of Gardnerville, Nev: | 
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slopes and streams. We think that these 
rains have done us very much more good 
than harm because they have greatly 
increased our ground supply of water. 


Grass Reduces Erosion 

This study has shown that grass has 
great advantage over brush in reducing 
erosion. You cannot see that there is 


erosion under brush because the brush | 
covered. | 


has the ground so densely 
After it is burned off you can see these 
great gullies. 

So brush control goes hand in hand 
with range improvement to the advan- 
tage of grass and to the disadvantage 
of brush. 

Now we come to some other points: 
We do not know very much about fire. 
Fire is an unsolved problem. Federal 
agents are so fearful of fire that they 
have what I call a fire phobia, and if 
ever you see them excited it is when 
there is a real fire underway. It is sur- 
prising how many cattlemen we have in 
this state who know a lot about fire, be- 
cause they have been involved with it 
for 30 or 40 years. 

We are getting along surprisingly well 
with the state foresters and with the 
federal foresters in carrying out this 
brush burning. Fire is a very dangetr- 
cus tool. Anyone who has ever been in 
a big forest fire will always have pro- 
found respect for wild and uncontrel!ed 
fire. 

It is important to know when to set 
a fire, which way and how fast the wind 
is blowing; and the humidity is impor- 
tant. An idea is necessary as to where 
the fire is going to stop, and prepara- 
tions made so it will stop there. We want 
to realize we can’t stop fire, unless well 
prepared in advance. 


In this state upwards of 35 per cent 
of the fires are caused by lightning. 
Most of the man-made wild fires start in 
the brush and may end in the crowns of 
trees, and millions of dollars of damage 
is caused thereby. 

When we started on this idea it was 
said, the University would go broke 
paying for losses. It is true that some 
of these controlled fires in California 
have burned beyond intended boundaries. 
As we go along the fire crews are get- 
ting more familiar with how to control 
them and how to stop them in danger- 
ous places; for instance, working in the 
morning when the humidity is higher 
in those circumstances. But there is 
still a lot more knowledge required on 
how to handle fire. 


Brushland to Grassland 
In Three Years 


Dr. Biswell has found the first year 
following a fire that thousands of seed- 
lings start per acre, but also there is 
gtass growing. If cattle are kept off of 
that area, and it is burned over again, the 
dry grass will carry the fire and all the 
seedlings and any of the old brush plants 
left will get killed. In this way you can 
change brush-land into grass-land by the 
third year. We actually had to see that 
to believe it. We believe we can change 
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the research work. 
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hundreds of thousands of acres from 


brush-lands to grass-lands. 


We have no more livestock on Cali- 
fornia ranges today than we had in 1900. 
With the vacillation of livestock up and 
down there has been very little change. 
We have feedlots that take care of 
600,00 or 700,000 steers from outside the 
state, but actually the range animals in 
our mountain areas are very little more 
numerous than we had in 1900. We 
hear so much about overgrazing, because 
we have developed a vicious cycle. The 
same number of animals grazing less 
and less acreage because of encroach- 
ment of brush. They are grazing on a 
smaller and smaller area, and that makes 
it necessary for them to overgraze. 


Now, another question that is impor- 
tant: Do we want completely to destroy 
the palatable browse? Here we have 
ground feed and some good browse and 
the ground feed is used in certain parts 
of the year and the browse is used in 
other parts of the year. 

And here is where we have this argu- 
ment about the accumulation of wild- 
life, because the browse furnishes im- 
portant feed for them as well as the 
ground feed. The deer brush (ceanothus 
intergerimus) is a wonderful feed from 
May to Aug. 15. As soon as the seeds 
commence to get sticky the animals 
leave it. This is a wonderful browse. 

There is also the bitterbrush, and ev- 
en the chamise is palatable when young 
shoots come up after a fire; but the ma- 
jority of our browse is not very pala- 
table. It certainly is not conservation to 
allow this brush to grow up with its fire 
hazard and spend the ernomous amount 
of money putting out fires, when we 


have lightning that is going to make 
fires. 

The federal authorities control the na- 
tional forest areas, and that is all right; 
but they tend to control fire policy in 
the state forest organization, becaus:> 
they give a certain amount of money 
each year to put out fires, and the state 
policy tended to control patented land. 
A state law has been passed to allow 
burning of patented lands under permit 
with the cooperation of state foresters, 
and also cooperation of federal foresters 
is being obtained. 


In the forested areas when snow falls 
on dense brush it never hits the ground 
and evaporates, causing water loss; it 
is better for snow to fall on the ground. 

We think the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will finally come 
around to seeing that this is the way 
to handle the problems of the range- 
lands. 

At present the chairman of the Land 
Utilization Committee is B. A. Madson. 
Our division of agronomy is going full 
speed ahead to show how to plant better 
grasses rather than just let the native 
grasses come up naturally. In some 
areas we do well with grasses which 
seed naturally and in other areas we do 
not do so well. We have areas where we 
have made some remarkable improve- 
ments in the quality and quantity of the 
grass. At the moment there is quite a 
discussion going on between those men 
who want annual grasses and those who 
want perennial grasses. Both are to be 
tried. There is a lot we don’t know and 
it-has taken us 50 years to get into this 
unfortunate situation; and it will take 
50 more to get a broad understanding of 
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all the problems involved. 

Mr. W. R. Chapline, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Range Investigations of the Unit- 
ed States Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, is here from Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is doing some fine work 
in the forests on range improvement. 
One of the men at this convention was 
telling me about crested wheatgrass in 
range improvement. The first year after 
planting it does nothing and the owner 
thinks it is worthless. The second and 
third years it produces a heavy stand. 
Crested wheat is a remarkable grass if 
handled right for the colder parts of 
the country. Our agronomy range seed- 
ing group has 12 or 15 different kinds 
of grasses. 


Choosing the Right Seed 

They have plots at Davis from which 
they are selecting different strains of 
grass seed and are trying them in dif- 
ferent places. This year there are re- 
markable stands of grass due to a great 
lot of moisture and good temperature 
conditions. There was a little erosion. 
We expect that and admit that is going 
to take place under circumstances we 
had this year, but we must remember 
that erosion is a normal geological pro- 
cess and is constantly going on. On 
10,000 acres burned east of Redding, 
4,600 acres were reseeded and there is 
an 85 per cent stand which will proba- 
bly stool out and make a 100 per cent 
stand. The Land Utilization Committee 
of the College of Agriculture is develop- 
ing range demonstration projects in 
several parts of the state. 

Wildlife people must be reckoned with. 
Certainly we are worried about not hav- 
ing enough feed for deer. Certainly we 
are worried about the deer crowding a 
man’s winter range and taking too much 
feed. There is evidence to show that in 
poor years without sufficient feed a lot 
of deer starve to death. 

I was born in Pennsylvania and for 
many years heard about Seth Gordon 
who had restored deer and wildlife in 
that state. He is out here now, and has 
financial resources and he has quite 
definite ideas with respect to deer and 
wildlife, including an open season on 
does which he made work well back 
there 

There is a great influx of deer from 
Oregon down into Modoc County, Cali- 
fornia, each year. They had too many 
deer there and a good deal of starvation, 
so our Fish and Game Commission de- 
cided to have an open season this last 
year on does. 

The first thing the buck killers said 
was: “Nobody wants to shoot a doe.” 
Even so, they should let other people 
try it out. It was a very worthwhile ex- 
periment. 

I don’t know how you people would 
run your livestock business if you didn’t 
kill heifers and cows. When the doe sea- 
son opened, the deer lovers were there 
with bells and horns, scared the deer 
away and made it more difficult for the 
permit holders to kill them. That illus- 
trates some of the peculiar things that 
happen on these great outdoor ques- 
tions. Upwards of 1,500 animals were 


killed in this first year. 

There is evidence that killing does wi 
increase the supply of deer. Something 
happens to the fawns in the winter, ang 
we think they are the weakest animals 
and that is the case with calves, They 
will starve faster than the old ones. The 
evidence will show we have upwards of 
1,000,000 deer in the state at this time 
and the kill doesn’t amount to enough to 
keep numbers down. There may be more 
bucks by killing off some does, which 
may keep fawns from dying, and this 
will be conservation. 

There is still trouble getting support 
for it. When animals get too plentify] 
they get weak from lack of feed and 
fall prey to diseases they would not have 
if they were well fed. If numbers are 
too great for the food supply, starvation 
and disease will kill them off. 

We must make practical use of Cali- 
fornia range-lands. We can produce in- 
creased millions of dollars worth of 
wealth and not interfere with the multi- 
ple use of public lands and even make 
them better. 

I close with this conclusion. Four 
broad questions are involved in range 
improvement: 

1. Removal of worthless brush cover, 

2. Reseed with the most desirable 
ground feed. 

3. Manage livestock on the areas to 
give the plants an opportunity to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of feed the 
soil and climate can sustain. 

4. Why not consider brush removal 
as a water conservation measure? 





Phoenix Press at $2, is described as a 
new-type western story. In this novel, 
Author Cassidy does not make the cat- 
tle ranchers of the 80’s and 90’s black- 
hearted villains, as so many previous 
ones have done. The book portrays a 
period in Wyoming history that should 
make many an old-timer “remember 
when.” 


Dedicated to “All Who Love Fine Ani- 
mals,” the fourth edition of “Breeding 
and Improvement of Farm Animals” has 
just been published by McGraw-Hill. 
Amply illustrated, well indexed, the book 
treats of every aspect of its subject 
clearly and thoroughly. Authors Victor 
Arthur Rice and Frederick Newcomb 
Andrews are respectively professor of 
animal husbandry and dean of agricul- 
ture at the University of Massachusetts 
and professor of animal husbandry 
at Purdue University. Everett James 
Warwick, geneticist with the BAI and 
professor of animal husbandry at the 
University of Tennessee, has also con- 


tributed a chapter on Selection of Meat | 


Animals. Newest information available 
has been included in the volume to bring 
the reader completely up to date in the 
field of breeding and improvement of 
farm animals. (Price $7.) 
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Bruce Kiskadden: The widely known 
poet, whose book “Rhymes of the Ranges 
and Other Poems” can be found in many 
ranch libraries, passed away last month. 


Nye Wilson, former administrative 
assistant to Carl L. Garrison who re- 
signed to enter private industry, has 
been named secretary-manager of the 
Cow Palace in San Francisco. 


Walter H. Smith of Walla Walla, 
Wash., with the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders Association since early 
last year, will represent the organiza- 
tion in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 
Carl A. Oldsen of Billings, Mont., who 
formerly covered this seven-state area 
as a part of his territory, will devote 
his entire time to Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Charles M. Rector, supervisor of Mo- 
doc National Forest with headquarters 
at Alturas, Calif., will transfer on Feb. 
18 to supervisorship of the Umatilla 
National Forést (Pendleton, Ore.) and 
will be succeeded at Alturas by Neal M. 
Rahm, now supervisor of Inyo National 
Forest with headquarters at Bishop, 


Calif. 
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keeping tab on prices in the range 
country. Sure would have liked to be 
with you at the convention. We were 
there one year and enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. When are you going to have 
one east of the Mississippi?—R. W. 
Ultch, Lee County, Ill. 

(The 1950 meeting at Miami was the 
first National convention east of the 
Mississippi; the 1952 annual gathering 
was set in San Francisco for Fort 
Worth, and the following site will not 
be selected before that—so it’s hard to 
tell right now when the next east-of- 


the-Mississippi location will be voted on. 
—Ed.) 


GENERALLY OKAY—Your magazine 
is excellent and furnishes the kind of 
information that is needed for the man 
producing cattle today. Cattle in this 
area are in excellent condition due to 
the open winter and abundance of feed 
and grass. However, no wheat pasture 
at all this winter due to extreme dry 
fall. Very strong demand here for pure- 
bred bulls showing good quality, espe- 
cially among small operators who have 
learned that top quality pays dividends 
even with a small herd. Our cattle as a 
whole in this area are of very good 
quality and are constantly being im- 
proved by better herd sires. The 11 south- 
West counties here in Oklahoma are the 
home of some of the top Hereford herds 
in the country and our bulls and females 
are being sold all over the country.— 


February, 1951 
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Feb. 14-16—Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation convention, San Francisco. 
Feb. 23-24—Convention, Utah State Cattle and 
Horse Growers Association, Salt Lake City. 
Mar. 6-8—Convention, Kansas Livestock Associ- 
ation, Wichita. 

Mar. 12-14—Texas & Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association convention, Dallas. 

Mar. 12-16—Oklahoma 4-H and FFA Livestock 
Show, Oklahoma City. 

Mar. 17-22—Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

Mar. 26-27—-37th annual convention, New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers Association, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 26-27—Convention, Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association, Pocatello. 

Mar. 27-28—Convention, Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association, Shreveport. 

May 10—Northwestern Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association, Woodward. 

May 17-19—Convention, Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association, Chehalis-Centralia. 

May 31-June 2—60th Convention, South Dakota 
Stock Growers, Rapid City. 

June 5-7—Convention, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, Worland. 

June 7-9—Convention, North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Dickinson. 

June 13-16—Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, Walsenburg. 

June 14-16—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association, South Sioux City, Nebr. 





J. R. Dawes, president, Southwest Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Association, Lawton. 


THANKS—I want to keep up member- 
ship in the association and keep the 
PRODUCER coming, too. Here is my check. 
—John Lewellen, Malheur County, Ore. 


WE’LL SURE TRY!—The magazine 
is getting better and better. Keep up 
the good work.—Charles L. Rak, Cochise 
County, Ariz. 





MILD—Having a long but mild win- 
ter. Started feeding Nov. 12.—J. B. Mur- 
phy, Powell County, Mont. 
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No. 41 
500 HEAD OUTFIT in South Dakota. Good 
grass and water . . . fine improvements. 
Price: $67,200. 





No. 14 
1,000 COW SPREAD in Montana near Miles 
City . .. Price: $6 per acre. 


No. 42 
250 HEAD RANCH in South Dakota for 
only $28,520 .. . it’s a good one. 


No. 47 
700 COW SPREAD in Idaho. Has 390 acres 
irrigated hay and crop land. Three sets 


improvements .. . Price: $90,000. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Dec. 31 Nov.30 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1950 1949 Avg. 

Frozen Beef _...132,574 101,098 108,263 142,805 

Cured Beef ...... 12,842 12,137 12,473 12,306 

Total Pork ....518,042 326,300 473,741 413,372 

Lamb, Mutton... 10,798 9,416 13,811 18,927 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat .... 70,862 57,794 73,995 91,052 

Total Poultry..281,601 269,640 292,513 288,661 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 


Dec. Dec. 12mos. 12 mos. 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
I cst caus 1,110 1,064 13,103 13,222 
GE virsccucctscteceentes 445 511 5,850 6,449 
I cossaciende seas 6,777 6,477 56,964 53,032 
Sheep 918 1,058 11,739 12,136 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Jan. 23,1951 Jan. 20, 1950 






(Chicago) (New York) 

Beef—Prime ................ SEG.5O-SE00 ©. .........22.~.-. 
Beef—Choice .............. 52.00-56.00 52.00-57.00 
Beef—Good ... 50.00-54.00 42.00-46.00 
Beef—Com. .......... 47.00-52.00 35.00-41.00 
Cow—Commercial ...... .................--. 30.00-33.00 
Veal—Choice .............. 56.00-57.00 49.00-52.00 
Veal—Good .................. 49.00-54.00 46.00-49.00 
Lamb—Choice ............ 51.50-56.00 40.00-49.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs..... 41.00-43.00 37.00-38.00 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Jan. 23,1951 Jan. 20, 1950 

Steers—Prime ............$37.00-41.00 $.................... 
Steers—Choice -............ 32.00-37.50 31.50-39.50 
Steers—Good .............. 29.75-33.50 26.50-34.50 
Steers—Commercial .. 28.00-31.00 21.50-27.00 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. -....... 36.00-38.00 31.00-33.00 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. _......... 32.00-37.00 26.00-31.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch..... 29.00-35.00 21.75-26.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. .. 25.00-29.50 18.50-22.00 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.).... 21.00-21.75 15.60-17.00 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. .......... 34.50-35.40 22.50-24.75 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ............ 19.00-21.00 11.50-13.50 


VET-TRAINEE EXAM ANNOUNCED 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced an examination to be 
held for veterinarian (trainees) for re- 
cruiting students of veterinary medicine 
for summer employment with the BAI 
in Washington and throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Applications and details may 
be had from most post offices. 


THE RANCH YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


| MAY BE IN OUR LATEST CATALOG 
(SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY) 


—the size —the location —the price 
HERE ARE A FEW SPREADS OFFERED: 


No. 16 
5,000 HEAD RANCH in Montana. Fine new 
buildings . . . Price: $7.50 an acre. 

o. 49 

500 COW OUTFIT in Oregon. An old-timer. 
300 acres irrigated hay . . . good improve- 
ments. Price: $86,100. 

No. 24 
350 COW SPREAD on paved highway in 
western Montana. Very good improvements. 
Price: $52,500. 

No. 39 
700 COW RANCH in Wyoming... one of 
the best old-time outfits. Price: $120,750. 


WITH OFFICES IN 73 WESTERN COW TOWNS 
WE CAN FIND THE RANCH YOU WANT 


Stockmen’s Ranch Company 


At the Stockyards 


DROVERS BLDG. 


DENVER 16, COLO. 

















































RANCHES, FARMS 


RANCHES, FARMS 


Farms For Sale in The “PROMISED LAND" 


Permanent year round pastures are being rapidly developed in South Carolina and land suitable for 
permanent pastures is still cheap in proportion to production. You can let the cattle gather their own 
feed and save the cost of labor for harvesting and feeding. Mild climate, rainfall averages 45 inches. 


If you are interested in good farm lands of this type, see or contact: 


BRADHAM REALTY CO., Realtors 


PHONE 48 
P. O. BOX 430 


SUMTER, S. C. 


We specialize in farm lands, small and large tracts. 





FOR SALE 


WYOMING 
STOCK RANCH 


Approximately 13,000 acres deeded, 
5,700 acres state lease, 10,000 Gov. 
Taylor lease, 3,400 acres grazing per- 
mit. 120 acres irrigated hay land. 
For further information write 


WALTER GOTHBERG 


153 N. Center St. Casper, Wyo. 


LISTINGS OF RANCHES REQUESTED 


Have buyers from all over the United 
States. Ranches must be productive on 
basis of price. Location anywhere in 
Colorado or Texas. 


H. W. KING 


325 Cooper Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
AComa 2997 KEystone 7030 







FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
- diversified farms, write for listings 


H. H. SCHMITT 
Prineville, Oregon 


IRRIGATED FARMS for Sale. Southwestern Colo- 
rado. Rich soil, plenty of water from Govern- 
ment dam. Raises wheat, oats, barley, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, fruits, dairying and hogs. No 
asthma. Beautiful mountain scenery. I have 
owned this land since 1909, but owing to ma- 
ture years have decided to sell. Address: J. M. 
Denning, Route 10, Box 388, Dallas, Texas. 












“You give that package right back 
to the lady!” 
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NEVADA 
Near Elko 
Star Valley 
11,000 A. deeded 
1,000 hd. permit 
Good meadows 
New equipment 
650 hd. cattle 
Good buildings 
2 houses 
Ranch and cattle $300,000 
Terms 
Bakersfield Real Estate Exchange 
Elden Young 4-222 4 
Bakersfield, Calif. 





STOCK and GRAIN farms. Western Oregon. Ask 
for our list. Kingwell Agency—Box 267, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 





CATTLE 





WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey cattle; spring- 

ers, fresh cows, bred heifers; TB-Bang’s tested. 

Truckload-carload lots. Large selection plus 

fieldman’s services. Free circular. 

George Klein, DAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE ACRES 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, Telephone 3700 





DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES. We have the best. 
Guaranteed. Howard R. McClain Farm, R 6, 
Lima, Ohio. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Border Collies. America’s 
Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We breed and sell our own stock. 
FAIRMOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 


PUPPIES! Blue Australian. Excellent cattle stock. 
Males $35, Females $25. J. E. Spoon, 1908 90th 
Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 














INDIAN RELICS 





$1.00; 


20 Damaged Arrowheads, $1.00; 10 Fish Scalers, 
$100; 10 Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 Perfect Saw 
edged arrowheads, $1.00. The above 11 offers, 
$10.00 Postpaid. List free. 

LEAR’S, KIRBY, ARKANSAS 


1 Large Flint Hoe, $1.00; 


IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 


FELLOW CATTLEMEN: Are calf losses showing 
up in your herd? Then investigate our time- 








states. 


because nearly same costly effects soon appear. 
Card brings free full particulars. It’s paid many 
another. Why not you? CULLINAN, BUCKTAIL, 





and other Native Grasses. 
falfa, Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alsyke Clover 
and Ladino Clover. Certified Wheat and Rye. 
Write for price list and samples. All seed guar- 
anteed satisfactory.—ARROW SEED & SUPPLY, 
BROKEN BOW, NEBRASKA. 


“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


| 








SEED 


Improve Your Grazing Land With 
HARDY 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM | 

A drought and cold resistant grass 

(Accession No. T-3487). Spreads rap- 

idly and is adaptable to most soils. NV 
WRITE: 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


P. O. BOX 293 UVALDE, TEXAS 















GRASS AND LEGUME SEEDS—Treated Buffalo, 
Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, Sand Love, Wheat 
Grasses, White and Yellow Sweet Clover, Madrid 
Sweet Clover, Ladino Clover, and other seeds, 
All top quality at our low direct prices. Miller 
Seed Co., Box 1823, Lincoln, Nebr. 





TANNING 





DEER, cow and fur skins tanned into 


elk, 
leather and made into coats, gloves, etc. to 
your measure. Or we buy them. Cherveny GloveR 
& Tanning Co., 1127 N. W. 19th Ave., Portland, 


Oregon. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








YOUR LEATHER JACKET renc vated by our crafts- 
men expertly, reasonably. Request Free descrip- 
tive circular. Berlew Mfg. ‘o., Dept. 67, Free 
port, New York. 


FANCY PIGEONS. Ask for prices. 
724 Jewel, Danville, Ill. 











Ira Jones, 





DELCO LIGHT PLANT PARTS available for al] 
models, 32V appliances. Davis Electric (Co, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, one year Bus 
$2.00, three years $5.00. Hotel Cactus, San — 
Angelo, Texas. 

BETTER corrals, fences, braces. New, surplus 
44” galvanized wire rope, 6 strand. 8,000-foot 
spool, $100.00. Cut 3c foot. Glick Twins, Pharr, 
Texas. 






















LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reisch 
Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 


GUNS 





Antique . . . Modern. . . Short. . . Long 
Buy ... Sell... Trade 
BARLOW'S 


5565 S. Howell 


Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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“Funny! Mom doesn’t have any 
of this trouble when she fries an 


egg!” 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 









